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SPELT TOO BADLY. 


= . REsU xz 
“ Wuar’s the row between Miss Brightly and 


young Gumpert? He used to follow her like her OF THE 


shadow, but now you never see him with her.” 
* He doesn’t spell very well, you know.” 
“Yes; but what’s that got to.do with it?” 
“She returned a note he wrote her with the re- 


mark that she ‘never read dialect stories.’ ”’ 


ete COMPETITION. 


“On, i alieges said peely Pe ae nag our Tue task of checking the hundreds of thousands of about fifty thousand coupons had ben checked 
ancestry back i an ii e . n’t know | attempts in this great contest is at last ended. Thelong according to the list, a solution to one of the pictzres 
who, but we’re been descending for centuries. delay in arriving at the result must be attributed totwo was discovered which was longer than the word by which 
aces —-18ee— reasons—first, colossal number of entries, and, these coupons had been checked, with the result that 

Mistazss: “I’ve told you before, Ellen, that | second, the extreme care that had to be exercised to the whole of the fifty thousand coupons had to be gone 
nothing gives me a nervous headache more quickly —_ bod as chance of a mis-award. through again with the new and revised list. And so the 


than being contradicted.” icture was published in Pearson’s work went on. The gradual sifting and sorting, the 
Ellen : f Lor’, ma’am, it’s just the same with | Weekly the attempts to ba and their number checking and re-checking of the hundred: of thonaandaot 
me. 3 rapidly increased every day until during the last two or pret oe the steady, careful examination of each coupon, 
— oo three days there was a constant stream of Post Office the elaborate precautions which were taken to prevent 
TIME IS MONEY. vans arriving at our offices carrying huge sacks crammed any pessibility of mistake—all these things took time, 
— . | with the result of the work of ones and every competitor will agree that too much care 

Cuzrx: “I would like a small increase in my When the last sack arrived the attempts were could not be taken under the circumstunces. 


sa‘ary, sir.” opened, and each coupon was stamped with a private mark Finally, the process of weeding and sorting resulted 

Merchant: “I don’t see my way clear to that, | insuch a way asto make it absolutely impossible forany in the attempts of those who were in the running at the 
but I can do the same thing in another way. You | set of pictures to be introduced after the checking began. last being brought down to a few hundreds. Even then 
know that time is money?’ Then came the actual checking of the attempts. As the task was a difficult one; and the Competition 


“Yes, sir.” sage all competitors are aware, the prize was to go tothe Committee (eaters whom evory solution was brought, 
“Well, hereafter you can work until six, instead | person sending in the list of longest words to be made and who, with the assistance of many books of reference, 
of leaving at five.” out of the pictures. made their decisions) worked ee deciding 
Therefore the original list of words from which the which words could, under the conditions of the contest, 


——esetoo— 
Vicar: “But surely the voice of conscience ap- we were made was quickly rendered useless by the be admitted and which words could not. At last it was 
peals to you sometimes?’ ingenuity of those competitors who had discovered found that one competitor out of the hundreds of 


Deaf Old robate: “Maybe it does, sir, but | longer than those on the original list. The thousands had fewer mistakes than any other, and thot 
then, you see, I’m rather hard of hearing.” fearfully difficult and laborious nature of the task of comenqoenny he was entitled to the prize—£5 a Week 
—-cefe0— checking may be gathered from the fact that, when for L 
He: “Promise to marry me. I love you pas- The fortunate winner is— é 
sionately—madly.” : Mr. EDMUND JAMES DURHAM 
She: “Why, George, what a coincidence! Those 67 Priory Avenue, 
were L aeagenn the words you used when you pro- Hasti 
posed to me last year.” The names and addresses of the recipients of consolation gifts will appear in next week’s number of P. W. 
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On the Strength of 
Her Words. 


Tue boys had suggested a game of tennis, and Cyril Wyatt 
came up from the eaten toget his tennis-racquet, which was 
standing in tho corner of verandah that ran round the 
back of the fine old house. 

It was a lovely day in the height of summer and one of the 
French windows leading from the drawing-room on to the 
verandah had been left partly open. As Wyatt reached 
Lg his racquet, the sound of Elsie Riteon’s voice floated out 

the room. 
He stopped and listened. From the fact that Elsie’s tones 
were music to him, it may be inferred thet he was in love with 


A. gel np soe ia ga insitatlon, given at 
instigation is young il Ernest, to si 8 portion 
- holidays Sih them, bed craily no 


to feminine 
now, in Ices than a week—nay, almost at first sight— 
the tender passion had tbim out. Fore tutor of humble 
means and with aims in h women played no part, it was 
Sudden! Cyril’ re eet ee ee 
8 
hand. From his sideways position he peered 
a ee tal . 
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life had e thing, 
bilities ; now it was clouded all over 
tment. If only those few sentences, overheard 
accident, could be banished to the sphere of 
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ey ee ee 

Cyril came on scene. 

How small and mean and poor a creature he felt beside 
him! All his store of — He would 
have liked to have kicked all his books to or further. 
Up from the lawn floated the voices of the two Riteon 
boya, to one another. Cyril stood still on the garden- 
path lost in 

Now that his own case was hopeless, should he to 
Abtred Tipybnest ond mete Oe =" plain between and 
Elsie? It would be a generous — a 
es aeaeh: mee: append SS ene) nt on 3 could 
he doit ? 

Then he remembered Elsic’s tender wistful tones as 
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“ how define luck.” 
_ on o income, for one thing, 


. Now I want to 
ive you a tip—a straight tip.” 
BN dear chap, I never pol or speculate.” 

“ Wi Prhere’s no speculation, however, about my 
tip; it’s a dead cort.” His manner grew suddenly serious. 
a say, do youcare for Elsie Ritson 2 

Deseret esta almost fell from his lips in surprise at the 

ti 


1 However did you guess that, Wyatt? I thought no one 


knew it.” 

“Tt was only a surmise on my part,” replied l, with 
an enigmatic laugh. ‘ But I want you to go in win. 

“ You think I stand a fair chance ?” 

“Chanco isn’t the word, hurst. I know positively 


from Miss Ritson’s own lips ¢ you are the one man 


for her.” ‘ 
hurst misunderstood, as was natural. 

““'m sorry for you, Wyatt. I had an inkling that you 
cared for her, but—when did she tell you this 2” 

“You're quite wrong. She hasn't told me at all. And 
[ve never spoken to her—in the way you suggest.” 

“Then, how do you know ?” 

“y ir unwillingly the part of eavesdropper this after- 
noon. Listen.” 

Open-mouthed Dryhurst listened to the account of the 
remarks Wyatt had overhcard when for his tennis- 
racquet. By the time the recital had concl his face was 

t. 


What a coincidence, Wyatt, that you should have been 
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there at that particular moment! I can imagine Elsie 
confiding in her mother ; they're as thick as two peas.” 
Wyatt watched the other pacing the room in his excitement. 
“Now you understand why I called you a lu el 
“Ido. But it’s s ly rous of you me, 
for her, as you do, yourself.” 
“Nonsense! You sce Miss Riteon’s happiness is every- 
to me. Now that a word from you will put matters 
right, when will 


ak it?" 
“* To-morrow yn" 7 


** No later, mind!” 

Dryhurst held out his hand. 

« ‘Thanks, old man, a thousand thanks! And you'll be 
Mal Ad wen look ohelly Qclightedl wh ih wigipation. 

w 

‘If you can’t find a better,” he said. 

Next morning, when Elsie Riteon was out to do 
aoe ne Alfred Dryhurst appeared as magic in 


ai ea a ther eillnge, Rise ™ 
* Yes. 
“ Gucss P'll come with you. We want some more tennis- 


balls.” 

** I could get those for you.” 

“I think Pll come too. I’ll be glad of the walk.” 

She noticed that he had dressed more carefully than usual, 
and that there was a rose in his coat. He held the front-door 
open for her with unusual 


Para pary 
ara ee now yee loped this fondness for walking, 
He felt the sarcasm in her voice. It was not an auspicious 


You are fond of chaffing a fellow, Elsie. I'm not very 
sweet on walks because they seem to me such 


things. But to-day I've a real object in view.” 
es ying teanis balls t i 
“ Ye—es 1” 


They had beyond the boundaries of the garden and 
ven kya Elsie observed that his foot- 
m 


was 
were alge deme 
es Tve some’ more important to think of than 


hapa, ae Fes eee seal, Mee 
r fb . 
short and took her arm familiarly. Sho looked up pry ven 
ise. 
“You have made it easy for me, Elsie. Not every fellow 
enough to know the answer he’ll get when he puts 
a like — , Elsie, Tlove you passionately. Will you 


marry she, darling 
She slipped out of his 
“ Is that your question, haa 
“ Yes!” 
answer must be—no. ————_ 


personally! But your words in the drawing- 


room. 

“ My words in the dra -room ! *? 

«Yoo which W. Tosblontally overheard.” 

“ I don’t know you mean.” 

“ Elsie! Didn't you tell your mother that you could never 
saaieey cnyete bet aes, Bd van wale Reet) ea ame yee 
Wage me Sad wate eaty ting for me to speak ?” 

“ Never 

A horrible suspicion struck Dryhurst that Wyatt had 
eee Tou surel a thing of the kind, Elsie ?” 

“You surely remember some i 

= Not one of on assured me.” 

: me. 

« He was mistaken.” . 

“* Somebody isn’t telling the truth.” 

“Tm al you're not.” 

“ Elsie!” 

“ Don’t Elsie me till I get to know the rights of this matter. 
My purchases can wait. I'm back to see Mr. W; 
atonce. Don’t come with me, 1” 

Bie ternal on ex feet Ged vat gene, Wearing 
of stupefaction. He bit his lips in vexation and called 
name, but she took no notice. He walked 


rg er ee a 3m hr ke it niger 
a large interest in life, he was her ideal of a clever, cultured 
man. Her faith in human nature had been shaken to 


? 
“Mr. Wyatt, I thought were a gentleman. 
He tooo to hs fot, the book or 


He ly understood. 
“I eavesdropper, but yesterday afternoon it 
was ee Sauls ail . 


“You heard me say what Alfred has charged me with ? 
Tell me when ?” 
And he narrated the circumstances. 
ee ee earns ea aes Eee eee 
jug’ . 


Weer unpine 
Juys 20, 1904, 


ieee ee: 
he jum up and, selscting a took fr ide- 
rapidly turned over the ivever Next woenant ‘aia po 
back him, one of the pazes o; 

I believe those are the very words, fir.” Wyatt, that you 
thought I was applying to myself. You sce, I was re. ing 


read : 

Could never marry an but Alfred, 

will speak sg theory it must be hard for a tm tipee 
when 60 much ds upon the answer. I’m a different girl 
to know him properly.’ ” 

relaxed into » broad smile. 

Se it ae another Alfred 2" Cyril said. 

And the two cases are not similar ? 

“ Quite dissimilar} I could never care for Mr. Dryhurat 


in that way.” 
= Poor Alfred ! Th I misled 
sorry i 
whether he'll forgive me.” him. I’ wonder 


later Ernest Ritson skipped about on heari 
= tful piece of news. His sce ant be eens 


e's a reguiar brick!” 
“ Just see how he coached 


don’ ” 
visit and took 
and to this day he hugs the suspicion that 


“On, mamma,” said the sweet young thing in the 
drawing-room of the country hotel, nthe reunite 
out on the verandah is as bright as day. I am going 
out with Harry to enjoy it.” a 

“Why, my dear,” asked mamma, “do you and 
Harry, when you go out to enjoy the delicious white 
moonlight which is as bright as day, always sit in a 
spot where you can only be found by the aid of four 
lamps or the electric searchlight of a battleship: ” 

See PG 

Srxcieron: “ How did you come to fall in love with 
your wife?” 

Littleton: “I married her for her money. and 
afterwards discovered that she possessed twice as 
much as she claimed to have.”’ 


2 fo-__ 

Tuene is a health resort in the West of Scotland 
near which is a gunpowder factory. A visitor cne 
day asked a native if the place was really so healthy 
as was generally represented. : 

“Healthy!” exclaimed the aative; “man, if it 
werena for the factory. we wudna need to 
keep a cemetery ava.’ 


IT DIDN’T WORK. 


A max stood at the corner of a street in a crowded 
paemons hiss. and after orming a few simple con- 


juring tricks to attract the passers-by, proceeded to his 


real business. 

”* he began, “I have an article here to 
relieve inde, humanity, that is to say, all who suffer 
from coughs. I don’t care whether the cough is chronic 
or temporary, whether it is a , summer, autumn, 
or winter cough, I will guarantee that one box of my 
THikeoege as ol will cure it, and they’re only six- 

a box. Ifyou haven’t a cough now, invest in a 

Cox and provide against one. You never know when u 

eough may seize you, — bay in —s I tell you that I 

oug' 

O"Srore the man broke to such a violent fit of cough- 

ing that it made his false teeth rattle. The crowd 

— ae a chorus of derisive yells, and someone 

outed : 

“Why don’t you take a box of your ‘ Gp te, drops’ 
and slayghter that there barking, you old fraud?” 

The man held up his hand to command silence, and 
when he had sufficient breath said, hfully : 

“My friends, never jump at conclusions. I will tell 

a why I don’t take some of my infallible , which 

T kaw would instantaneously cure me. You may 

think = sented, ‘but ss aig here nor 

there. coug suffer from was, I may say. 

neathed to me by my poor old father. Dear old 

! he’s been dead many a gd now,” and he wiped 

away an imaginary tear. “ft was the only thing be 

pom leave me, for he died penniless, and I will never 


uttering : 
° ted cough, 
“12 I can’t get something to cure this drat ; ee 


“From the Point of View of a Torpedo Destroyer,” ie one of the finest articles in ths July ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


WESK BENDING 
Juns 30, 1904 
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4 ¢ Conversa- 
tion they always Address Each Other as “ Sir,” 


While Strict Etiquette is Observed at Their Dinners. 


Somm of the smaller and older hotels in the large 
cities of the United Kingdom, as well as the prin- 
cipal hotels of many market and county towns, still 
christen themselves “commercial.’”? Others prefer 
the label, “Family and commercial.” 

Both classes of establishment reserve a special 
apartment for the use of the commercial travellers 
= patronise them. In it the touring representa- 


tives of great and small mercantile firms find not 


only a select, if unpretentious, club-room, but a 
private restaurant, with a singular freemasonry of 
its own. 

“Coming in to dinner today, sir?” the waiter in 
cha: of this important apartment will ask of a 
particular representative as that gentleman pre- 
pares to leave his hotel on the business of the morn- 
ing. The answer, perhaps, is in the affirmative. 

Then ree 


“ you will be ident, sir,’? the man of the 
serviette will add. 
The other, by departure of some mercantile 


travellers under the hotel roof. 
point of years, but in the sense of his having been 
most days in residence at the hotel. 

Btiquette at the dinner table. 

As President, therefore, he returns to the old- 
fashioned and substantial mid-day dinner, which is 
the chief feature of the true “commercial room.’ 
He site at the head of the table and carves the joint, 
the Oya om » presen t is, the most recent 
arrival at the hotel, taking, as vi 


residen 
foot of the table, and carving the po’ ty “ sourse.”” 
The former is “Mr. President,’’ the latter “Mr. 


Vice,’”’ and each is punctiliously addressed by his ttle. 
If the President suggest that he help Mr. Oldhand 
to a little beef or mutton, and Mr. Oldhand prefers 
chicken, he will say, “Thank you, Mr. President, 
but I think I will trouble Mr. Vice.” courteous 
are the gentlemen of the commercial brotherhood. 

The frequenters of the commercial room are, of 
course, constantly changing, from week to week, for 
the various mercantile Leese do not all send their 
representatives to the same districte at the same 
time. If did, there would not be hotels enough 
in some localities to accommodate them. 

But, at intervals, each commercial reap- 
pears at his favourite hotel, some half-a-dozen, some 
@ dozen or more times a year. 

All the year round, most days of the week, a score 
of travellers will sit to the “commercial room " 
dinner under the superintendence of Mr. President. 

y " apeeehy in the south and west of 
England, live almost entirely on the patronage of 
these gentlemen. 

The country traveller—as distinguished from the 
town traveller, who works a populous district from 
the large town where he resides, and so does not need 
to make use of hotels—is a man to whom the fierce 
war of competition is an ever-present reality. 

He dwells under the shadow of that dread word 
“turnover.” And, with him, “turnover” is not a 
quarterly or an annual consideration, but a weckly 
one. ‘eek by week his employers expect from him 
@ given sum-total of orders, and this sum-total is 
often startlingly big, always from £50 to £100. 

Some country travellers receive a fixed salary of 
three guineas weekly, with “expenses” of seven 

ineas. These are the aristocrats of the profession, 

men who, by kk or crook, must secure their 
weekly £100 worth of orders. 

Others get V f Jos i nd fi i 

rs & 6a o! guineas a ive guineas 
expenses, others travel simply on “commission,” tak- 
ing £5 a week for expenses, on account of that com- 
ion, and settling up at the end of each month. 
But, as a rule, the “commercial’s’” expenses and 
salary form about ten per cent. of the turnover 
necessary to cover them. 

The heavy “expenses” rate of seven guineas may 
only indicate that the recipient is a first-class hand 
at profession ; it may mean that he has to carry 
samples which are and e 
Some mon, as in the china tra may Sry y 

tion to 


cases from town to town. Here, in ad 
f t rates, comes in the expense of a “stock- 
room.’’ ; 
“Stock-rooms”’ are apartments, usually on the 
nd floor, in commercial hotels, and are d 
for the display of travellers’ samples. They may cost 
so much as five shillings a day in rent, and the hirer 


will often have to pay the railway fares of possible 
customets from ing districts to the neighbour- 


hood of the hotel, in order that he may persuade them 

“0 Inspect the contents of his stock-room. 

_ Young or old, stran or acquaintance, the prac- 

tice of the commercial-room demands that, in open 

hy pela one traveller shall address another as 
ir. 

Nor does any traveller enter or leave the sacred 
apartment without ing or bidding farewell to 
its occupants. His last words in the evening, as he 
leaves it to seek his well-earned slumbers, are a grave 


TOWNS THAT ATTRACT BANKRUPTS. 


Places in England and Wales where Most Receiving 
Orders are Made. 


Iw the course of a year there are as many as between 
4,000 and 5,000 receiving orders made out in England 
ata ocapeets ea its lation Ba’ is the to 

ion ulation Bangor is the town 
that fanaly chronicles Pant henkruptcian. In the 


“Good-night, gentlemen,” responded to with a polite | year Bangor registered 44 receiving orders, a state 
chorus of “Good-night, i of t ry woxinonty equivalent to one bankrupt for 
The etiquette of the commercial-room does not per- | every ite entire population. 


mit a commercial to be asked in what “line” he is 
travelling. And between two travellers who are in 
the same line, that particular business is never men- 
tioned, unless, indeed, both men be personal friends. 
Politics, sport, and trade in general, these are the 


Truro, which is second on the list of towns that har- 
bour bankrupts, has one declared insolvent for e 
of its population, and Chelmsford has a bankrupt for 
7 of ite inhabitants. 
ells (Somerset) stands fourth on the list, with an 


topics of the commercial-room. insolvent in every 441 of its d in Canterbury 
The “commercial traveller’s ticket’ is a boon that | one pi of 44 of the setae = Te ‘an poussk 
makes it usually very much cheaper for the commer- | through the ptcy Court. 


cial to seek the bosom of his family for a Saturda 
to Monday rest, than to remain on the scene of his 


Carmarthen has one declared defaulter for every 473 
labours and pay hotel expenses. hands 


of its people, and the uffairs of one in every 634 
inhabitants of Windsor have passed dbcongk the hands 
of the Official Receiver. 

Brentford shows a larger number of receiving orders 
(in proportion to its a than any other place in 

neighbo mdon—viz., on for every 659 
of its inhabitants, Pontypridd shows one for every 688 
p2ople, my oop’ one for every 711, and Boston one 
for every 712 of its population. Then come Dorchester, 
with one bankrnpt in every 727 inhabitants, Poole with 
one in every 748, and Dewsbury with one in every 758 
of its ulation. 

In meby there are on an average 36 receiving 
orders in the course of a twelvemonth, or one for every 
1,754 of the inhabitants; and one in every 1,846 of 
—* population has to compound with his 

re. 


Then follow Worcester, Great Yarmouth, Kidder- 
— Cambridge, each with a greater annual 


commercials. 

This speciality among railway tickets is issued cn! 
to bond-fide commercials in actual employment, ane 
is a leatherette booklet containing the owner’s pur- 
trait. It also bears his signature and the signature 
of his firm, and is made to hold a block of coupons. 
These cost half-a-crown, and are dated for the week- 
ends of the ensuing three months. 

,On resentation of the current coupon, after twelve 
o’clock noon on each Friday, a return ticket to the 
pa iy town of residence is issued at the price of a 
“ single. 

The only stipulation made is that the return 
half shall be used before twelve midnight of the 
following Monday. Almost all the younger school of 
poral aa avail themselves of ¢ “ travellers’ 

i . 


,_ But even this privilege the true commercial con- krupts than it bas avy right considering 
siders but a miserable instalment of the rights due | its population, while the three tA stag ok the forty 
to him from the railway companies. Wherever two —_—, and Welsh towns that appear to attra -nost 

three commercials are gathered together, pts are Burton-on-Trent, Leicester, ana Glou- 


or tl some 
portion of the talk will turn on the iniquities of these 


areal 00 Prva cester, with ive rates of one failure for every 


2,015, 2,045, and 2,084 of their inhabitants. 


LAST LIST NEXT WEEK. LAST LIST NEXT WEEK. 


£500 IN HARD CASH. 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


"Hiee Z25O “ta. S1OO Fae. $50 


The conditions under which these prizes may be won appeared in “ Pearson’s Weekly” 

dated March 17th, and will appear again before the Competition closes. ° 7 
Below you will find twelve seta of letters, numbered from 265 to 275. In regard to each 

eet, what you have to do is to find the longest word entirely composed of the letters in that 


set, not necessarily using all the letters, and not using any letter more times tian it appears. In each 
case, you must write (in ink), in the space left for thats pu . the longest word can make. 
The word containing the greatest number of letterea the correct solu « Iftwoor 


more such words of the same length can be made from a set of letters it is only n 
ut down one of these words, as any one of them will be counted 
written on each line. 


eceseary to 
correct. araaey | one word may 
ois th ade hos es you have filled up the list, cut it out and Keep it by you. 
niy those w nd in hea in Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary (any Edition fro 
1901 to 1903), between pages 1 and 771 inclusive, will be allowed. oe i 


NEXT WEEK THE LAST COUPON, TOGETHER WITH THE FULL CONDITIONS OF THE 
COMPETITION, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Example: 
EGGJLUZ: JUGGLE (herds Gee 


265. AACGRRY ceccccssssssssssnsssscesscesersenees 
266. ABELILLPRT ..cccessesssssssessessseseseseee 
267. DEEFGIILN  cccscssssssossesssececssesssee see 
268. ACEHIPRS ......ccscscsssssesssvesseeceesne ses 
abe: ABNOPEST .osissicsssissicssnmsmcine 
270. ADBBINORU .osccsssosesseccssses coe sescenses 


EEPIIKKLRT o.cs.scsssessesseseessseee sosecs 
AACEILMNRU ......ccsssssssee ses sosses cee 
ACCBHKLOOST. ......ccccssssssssssscceees 
274. ALILLMNNNOOV........cccossesseses coves 
275- ABEGGRRVU. ciscescsssecersssesssssesseess 
276. AAABHKRSS .isses.cscsssosces senses cesses see 


a7!. 
272. 
273+ 


NQitae.... .crcorecscceree cov cceees 000 000 000 coc cee ces cos Conese Address... 000000 000000000000 000 000000 000000 000 000 000 008 000000000 000 Cec erccccces 


@00000 000 ron 0es coc erecorcoeccooeoaoneoreeooeoleS 00000 000000000 000000000 cee vee 


$e. Ls. iS Sat 0h 60: GORE eS rem Ee PERE er,, PANES EE, 


The first Mets be obtained 
wate & may through any newevender, 


Please do your best to fill the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form given away with thie copy 
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ea-crown tor Question used, 
— Se eo cctena for maton. 


REPLIES. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


Where did Circulating Libraries Originste? (7053.) 

The earliest form of circulating library was the 
lending out of books for hire by stationers of the 
Middle Ages, but this was of very limited extent. In 
the reign of Henry IV., Richard of Bury, Bishop of 
Durham, left his valuable library for the uso of 
Oxford students. Two provisions are very practical, 
one being that no book was to go into circulation un- 
less there was a duplicate; the other, that the bor- 
neg let to deposit security exceeding the value of 


Dunfermline, Scotland, established the first proper 
library of this description in 1711, Edinburgh follow- 
ing in 1725 with one founded by Allen Ramsay. The 
first public one in England was established in Salis- 
bury by a clergyman, Fancourt, in 1740. This failed 
to survive, but others at Bath, and at London in the 
Strand, succeeded in Prine g popular. Many London 
scientific societies establi circulating libraries in 
the eighteenth patina and in the nineteenth they 
became far more widely spread. 


GIGANTIC LOCKS. - 


Where are the Largest Hydraulic Canal Leck: P (7084.) 

The machinery of ship-canal locks has long out- 
grown hand labour, and most recent structures of this 
sort are actuated hydraulic power. Tho 
Amsterdam ship-canal, nm in 1876, had- a dock 
890 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 24 feet deep, but 
that has been far surpassed by the same company's 
side cut, which is 776 feet by 82 feet, and 31 feet deep. 

The Baltic and North Sea Canal is in cubic capacity 
the largest, with a lock 492 feet by 82 feet, by nearly 
32 feet. The Sault St. Marie lock, joining the great 
lakes Superior and Huron, has been en four 
times, till now it is the longest in the world, 900 fret 
by 60 feet by 20 feet. 

For hydraulic installations the Manchester Ship 
Canal take" the tcad. Iie Kasthan: lock is 600 feet. 
by £5 fect, and 28 feet deep. For all the work done, 
se’ miles of water eins are roquired, and there 
ar. gat installations, -ach having duplicste engines 
and voile ‘s. Serial 


oe ee = 


BIR“'H OF THE ’BUS, 


td 


Pascal, the io and losopher. 
this eminent thinker originated the idea is not 
clear, but there is no doubt that his influence as- 
sisted in the establishment of the service, under the 
auspices of a . decree. 

Later = gy earliest oe ceased to run 
owing to lack of support, a not rea rin 
Paris until 1827, when Lafitte, the banker, ho was 
amongst the largest Bape cbr, was credited with 
re the revived service. 

new coaches started to ply in London on July 
4th, 1829, when the first one left Paddington for the 
Bank of England, and another ran from the Bank 
to the Yorkshire Stings, New Road. first 
British ’buses were known from the man who 
organised them as “Shillibeers,”” and the conductors 
of the first two are said to have been the sons of 
British Naval officers. Three horses drew them, and 
they carried twenty-two passengers, all inside. 


| in character, but plaited and sewn 
| siderable skill, as may be seen to-day in the neigh- 


| 
| 


| tolfe, 1459, “four strawen hattes,” showing them to 


What is a Living Loggerhead? (7067.) 

The giant turtles which are found along the 
Atlantic coast, and frequently in southern waters in 
great numbers, are known as | heads. They 


commonly attain a weight of 1,600 pounds, are rapid. 


swimmers, and are often seen far from land, floating 
asleep upon the waves. 

Carnivorous by nature tortoises feed 
on crabs and fish, especially on 8 
conch, which they b with 
The flesh of this terrapin 
strong smell of musk. Young 
palatable, and are often on in the markets. 

A duck, as large as our , which is native of 
the shores of Tierra del Foams and the Falkland 
Isles, is also called loggerhead, from its sceming 
oe and helplessness. 

the West Indies = name is also given to two 


or three sorts of fiy-catchers. 
is the Unicora Extinct? (7058.) ‘ 

Early in the last century the unicorn of ancient 
myth came within the realm of scientific knowledge 
in the form of the white rhinoceros, the largest, next 
to the elephant, of modern q . About 
twelve years ago from South Africa declared 
that the last specimen been killed, and that its 
hide, skeleton, and si horn were on the way to 
our Natural ema useum. 

For long years the unicorn’s only known habitat 
was on a coat of arms. Ancient writers who had 
told of it were discredited, until a one-horned 
rhinoceros, found by Marco Polo in Sumatra, re- 
ceived this name; and about a hundred years a 
Burchell also di in South Africa, between t 
Orange and Zambesi rivers, the huge white pachy- 
derm. It had, in truth, two horns, but one was so 
small as to be scarcely perce: while the other, 
tufted with bristles at base, was so many as four 
feet long, curving and tapering to a hard, sharp point. 


HATS OF STRAW. 


Whea were Straw Hats First Made? (7089.) 

The earliest makers of straw hats were unquestion- 
ably the Chinese. Their work was by no means es 
with con- 


bourhood of Canton. 

In Europe, hats were first made in Paris by a Swiss 
sc early as 1404, and we find mentioned, among the 
Entries of an inventory of the effects of Sir John F'as- 


Lave been great rarities. Coryatt mentions them as 
worn in Provence, with a hundred seams, lined with 
silver, and curiously worked. 

Tuscany, with as a centre, took up the 
work early in the mth century, and has main- 
tained it with considerable skill ever since. Bedford- 
7 so Dunstable and Luton as centres, has been 
the dquarters of the industry in and ever 
since the early part of the seventeenth century. 


WHAT IS LIVERY? 
What was the Origia of the Word “Livery” P ) 

Our word livery is derived, thro the French, 
from the Latin liberare, to deliver. Hence a livery 
originally meant something delivered or freely givon, 
- beams to be applied to an allowance of food or 
jothes. 

From Norman times an English nobleman allotted 
a fixed “livery’’ of bread, wine and candles to his 
servants for their private use. A remnant of this 
Te still survives at Oxford and Cambridge, where 

Fellows of a College are entitled to a daily allow- 
anee of food called “ commons.”’ 

An allowance of provender for a horse was also 
called a livery, and a horse fed and groomed for its 
owner at a fixed charge was said to be “ at livery.’ 


a 
THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. 


"Pic trading oompanies of the City of London 

ng companies o used 
to provide Py spool atti their freemen, who 
became known as Liverymen—a title which they still 


Gradations of Naval rank are indicated by a crown, 
a star, stars, or an anchor, embroidered in silver 
thread on the shoulder straps, or by the size and 
richness of the bullion cords. 

In the British Army the epaulet dates back to the 
year 1791. In more recent times the officers wore 

Iden, and the men worsted, epaulets; but these were 
Toscon tinued in 1855, during the Crimean War, be- 
= istingui were exposed to need- 


The first prin English book on angling was 
Dame Juliana Berner’s of St. Albans, which 
appeared about 1450, and contained a eg pe! en- 
titled: “A Treatyse on Fyshynnge with an Angle.” 

Fly-fishing must have been practised much earlier 
than this, as nothing but a gradual evolution could 
account for the complete list of fites for the fishing 
months of the year which it gives. 

To Dame Berner belongs the honour of first telling 
that the salmon could be caught with the fly. Ske 
erst “Also yo may take hym, but it is seldom seen 

th a dubbe at such times as when he lepith in lyke 
fourme and manere as ye do a trought or a grayling.” 
Her knowledge seems more com than could have 
been that of the inal inven so that the time 
when fly-fishing originated in British. waters must 
remain wu \. 

Dame Berner’s flies will kill trout to-day, and her 
twelve were the foundation of those of w Isaak 
Walton said quaintly in 1653: “Thus have you a 
jury of flies, like ly to betray and condemn all the 
trouts in the river.’? 


HARD KNOCKS. 
e@ lump ra by a blow on the head is due 


to the resistance offered by the hard skull, and its 
close connection with the movable elastic scalp by 
many circumscribed bands of connective tissue. 

The result of a blow, when the scalp is not cut, is 
the bruising and laceration of many of the small 
blood vessels, or capillaries. -Blood, or its fluid con- 
stituent serum, is poured into the meshes of the 
surrounding connective tissue, which is delicate, 
spongy, distensible, and cellular, and the well-known 
bump or er is quickly formed. This cannot push 
inwards at all, , naturally, takes the line of Jeast 
resistance. 

Similar — may be formed on the shin, as any- 
one knows who has cricket or football, and 
in exactly the same way, for the shin bone also is 
rr only by akin and subcutaneous conncctive 


QUESTIONS. 


7111. Is there a real book worm P 
7112, Should sodetary workers sit on cushions # 


7117, When were dice invented ? 

7118, What nation first u:e1 bagpipes ? 

7119. Doss colour influence the deposition of dew? 

7120, Does any substance freese with heat and thaw with cold ? 


CONDITIONS. 

‘We shall be glad to receive from our readers replies to ary of 
questions asked here. Each must bear ‘writer's name 
address. We shall Sate dont om and 
pay at the rate of £3 2s, a column all matter ame 
reader may send to any number of whether his own 
aot. Envelopes be marked “ ” in the top 
corner, and angwers to the questions in any issue of the must 
reech us by first i Sat —— AT SS that for 
published. ag = replies are must be 


Croseriet: “William Hunt is the most hopeful 
young man I know.” 
Hardcash: “What makes you think so? ” 
Closefist: “ He tried to borrow money from me.’’ 
oe eee : 


Suburbs: “ Any kind, so long as they’re cheap. You 
see, it makes no diff me, as the chickens 
aerags pareteh them up before they get time to 


ee eee 


g 
3 
s 


“Tu to ma that ngster,”? 
said her father. “ Bel loa po Doin ‘ emething, 
He’s a weak-knced ——’ 


OCEAN ‘caperaien inte 


(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Funds 21st pecember, 1003) $1,387,985. 
The Goeean Corporation issues the 


“Leader” Policy 


against Accident and Disease, and it will be found to fully 
Justify ite title. Gend for Preepectus. 


“Oh, papa,” the plump young woman interrupted 
really have no idea how strong his knees are |”? Over 24,000,000 paid in Claims. 
—_——_2 je G t B " 1 ee 
Docror: “It is ly important that you re- : a 7 
frain from all head work for » few weeks.” ‘Wertrmen's Compensation. Dedt 
cee teagt rne e te ees eee Oe Drivers’ and Publie Liability and Lift Inspeetion c. 


Head Office: $6 To 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E.0, 
R, cd. PAULL, General Manager end Secretory. 


Of course vou are reaiing the Baroness Orcsvy’s stories in the ROYAL? They grow more exciting every month. 


Wenx ENDING 
yoms 30, 1904 
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A iil 
Blackpoo. soasts of Her \Mar:ne Promenade. 


While Eastbourne Prides Herself Upon Her 
Cleanliness, 


numbers of visitors are any criterion of the 
wins of a holiday resort, then Margate, Ramsgate, 
and Yarmouth easily lead those within easy reach 


of London. They average 200,000 visitors each in a 
“ald fi like these are, however, not at first 


i wholly convincing, for it is ible tat 
se chend ay retort with truth that she can double 
them. It is, indeed, a fact, that a single August 
Bank Holiday has landed over 60,000 Londoners at 
Southend, but these are, of course, merely day 


ippers. 
"hi three towns previously mentioned do not cal- 
culate the day tripper in their compilation of visitors, 
but only those who spend at least one night within 
their limits. : : 

Margate for some time during the season has s 
visiting population of 50,000, and Ramsgate of ahout 
10,000 less 


Lowestoft is another very popular place, for its 
annual visiting list is calculated by the town authori- 
ties at 130 000, The next of what may be called the 
London holiday resorts—namely, Hastings—is a long 
way behind with 80,000 only. 


mongen a wonderfal dancing palace. 
Brighton has been left out of these calculations 
because her visiting population is difficult to «rrive 
at, owing to the great number of residents who go 
up to London every rie It is estimated, however, 
to amount to about 170,000 monthly. 

Of northern resorts Blac! and Deagies easily 
bear the palm. Indeed, t deserve the distinc- 
tion, for both have spent money unstintingly to 
secure their ularity. The money sunk in the 
three eating pier of entertainment in Blackpool 
is one million sterling, which forms a record un- 
touched by any other British resort, seaside or in- 
lan 


like glass, u 
le can walts at the same time. What 
resort to com} with this? 
of ‘Man, 
a 


it may be men- 
holds — singers 
Douglas msey 
are disembar! 


’ 
ked between 
Gouthend boasts of her Fier. 

Among other records, Bla aims that ite 
marine promenade and drive, three miles are 
unbeaten elsewhere, and that its tower with room on 
the top for a thousand people at once to promenade 
is a novelty shared by no other British town. 

Southend’s boast is that her pier is unexcelled in 


pier. 

Cleanliness and perfect drainage are what East- 
bourne prides herself most upon, and also upon her 
fine sunshine record, which amounts to an average 
of about 1,800 hours in the year. The Devonshire 
Park, too, is always pointed out with pride by the 
Exstbourne resident, with its thirty tennis courts, 
ekating rink, racquet court, and kly fétes. 

Hastings, however, owns the sunshine record for 
‘the British Isles, having registered 2,024 hours in 
one year, which is absolutely the largest amount ever 
registered. Her death rate is, perhaps, consequently 
one of the lowest in these islands. 

alton-on-Nase is famed for fishing. 

The caves at Hastings are a unique attraction. 
They are under the Castle Hill, and extend under 
about seven acres of ground. The tem 
them never varies summer or winter. 


-On- 


ure in 
entrance 


was accidentally iscovered by a clergyman some 
half century ago, but it is plain that they had been 
used long before both by early Christians and by 
em 


uarters of a mile to sea. wonderfally 
reguat in shape, is ing shy to eighty feet wide, 
ebb. 


Another east coast resort, Walton-on-Naze, has a 
unique attraction in its fishi Not only is the rare 
eel-pout caught in the ne ng streams, but 


also a still scarcer fish, the azurine or blue roach, of 
which the back and sides are of a wonderful, deep 
metallic blue colour. 

The corporation arms of South Shields show a life 
boat. This town, which has now over 80,000 in- 
habitants, is the birth-place of the lifeboat, and very 
proud of that fact. 

Another north-eastern seaside resort, Roker, ncar 
Sunderland, has two unique attractions both natural. 
One is the Holey Rock, an extraordinary natural 
doorway through the solid rock of the Northern Head- 
land, the other a subme forest which lies off the 
coast between Roker and Whitburn, and is visible 
occasionally at very low Spring tides. 

To make a jump to the other sid3 of the country, 
Fishguard, on the north coast of Pembrokeshire, is 
unique in more ways than one. It is one of the very 
few places where seals may still be seen on the coast. 
More curious still—on the headland called Pen Dinas 
are found a few of the almost extinct Welsh wild 


ts. 

Fishguard has also many rare wild birds, and her 
inhabitants declare, not without reason, that no 
other place in the country has a more equable tem- 
perature all the year round. St. David’s, which is 
near Fishguard, is the smallest city in the kingdom, 
its ulation being only 2,000. 


ewquay’s scenery is Bupeneiieiel. 

To travel southwards, Westward Ho! has two 
claims to notice, her sands, which are two miles long 
and no less than half a mile wide, and the golf course, 
which is in some respects unique, especially in tho 
fact gbat the ground can be played upon all the year 
round. 

Newquay’s natural attractions in the way of rock 
scenery are unparalleled in England. ruthan 
Steps one might imagine to be a number of half 
finished statues abandoned by some giant sculptor. 
The caves which are to be seen along the coast ncar 
Porth are almost equally wonderful, while the Blow- 
ing Hole on the island has only one double in the 
British Isles. 

Almost every single one of the Cornish seaside re- 
sorts can boast some unique attraction in the way of 
scenery, but the fame of East and West Looe do 
not altogether depend on natural charms, great as 
these are. Looe says that her beaches are the best 
in the South for bathing, and so safe that no life has 
been lost there for nearly half a century past. 


et Gees 
HER SLIGHT MOUSTACHE. 


Docror : “ Good morning, Mr. Lover, what can I 
ou’? 


Ipitation? ” 

“ Awfully, when I think of her.” 

“Take my daughter. You'll soon be cured. Haif- 
a-crown, please.” . 


—_— of 
Wire (impatiently): “This new dress doesn’t fit 
well, I’m sure.” 
Husband: “ What makes you think so?” 
“It’s too comfortable.” 
— fee 
“Soms contend that poetry is a gift,’ said Miss 
Dimling to Mr. Stanzer. 
“Perhaps that is why editors are so reluctant to 
pay for it,’” added that young man. 
—Eee fe 
Srnancer: “ What wonderful tales old Blinks re- 
pies He must have been a great traveller in his 
jay. 
ative: “He was never outside the county in his 
life, but, you see, his mind has wandered for years,” 


CAN YOU KISS YOUR TOE? 


Feats Easy to Some, but Impossibie to Others. 


Iv you lie flat on your back and bend your leg back 
upon your body you will find you cannot pee 
straighten your knee. The reason of this is that the 
lower part of the leg is worked by the same muscles— 
namely, the ham-strings—which control the upper. You 
are already using these muscles to bend the upper part 
of yosr , and they are not long enough to ol a 
both o; ms at once. 

Ask a friend if he thinks he can standgstill without 
moving his feet for five minutes, blind-fold d. It sounds 
easy, but if the blind-folding is done thoroughly it is 


fairly safe to wager that he will move his feet before the 
five minutes are up. If he does not he will probably 
topple forward al . Difficult as the feat is, it has 


been done successfully. 

It is an old trick for one person to put the tips of his 
forefingers together, keeping the elbows on a level with 
the shoulders, and then c ge any other person 
to separate them EAS fair pull. A man must be a 
Hercules to accomplish the task. 

A more striking illustration of a similar kind is the 
following: Get a lady to place her right hand on the 
top of her head, and then endeavour to remove it with 
one of yours. Unless your strength is far nbove the 
average and hers equally below you will fail entirely. 

Can you smoke a cigar right through in steady con- 
secutive puffs without once taking it out of your mouth ? 
Probably any average cigar smoker would smile at the 
idea of there being any difficulty in the task. 

Yet the fact is that a smoker rarely actually smokes 
more than half of acigar. A considerable part of the time 
it is out of his mouth, laid on the ash-tray by his side, or 
held in his fingers. 

At any rate you are pretty safe in wagering anyone, 
however hardened a smoker, that he cannot yerform 
this apparently simple feat. It has often been tried, but 
unsuccessfully. 

To bed four bricks half a mile sounds absurdly easy. 
So in it would be if you were permitted to carry 
them in any way you p i 

A d recently bet « travelling salesman that he 
cquid not carry the bricks for the required distance two 
in each hand, between thumb and fingers and 
with the fingers pointing down. 

“For the first hun yards” said the traveller 
But the: rh —- open tired. . 
ut then my fingers grow a) 
thumbs were aching horribly. By the time I had 
covered half the distance the cords of my neck began to 

feel stiff and strained. 

ari ie bn and hough Thad boon 
oe as 

brid tam over T was trembling like a leaf 

when I in it was the most expensive half 

80 paso Past ae Suppl yl 

day, an ae net ph eve he aie lor a week.” 

t is eaid that the feat of throwing a triple somersault 
has gr Ape accomplished three times. In the first 
pee & gymnast has to leap much higher in the air 

ban for the ordinary double somersault. Earcmaly, after 

the body has turned twice the performer loses control of 

a and the law of gravity overcomes bodily 
xterity. 

A couple of ago an American named Robins 
undertook the feat for a wager of £50. In his first 
attempt he turned three times, but lighted on his hands. 
Everyone was satisfied,and the money was tendered to 
rhe te he Roca it saying that rary rn pos 

eet. He a fresh run, a magnificea » fellon 
his head and broke his neck. 

To come back to tanks less trying to the bodily powers. 
Tuck your hand under your arm palm outwards. and 
then attempt to place the thumb in the palm. An 
artist or pianist, with long flexible hands, may succeed, but 
the average person will certainly fail. 

The man who can kiss his own toe may pride himself on 
the fact that he is more flexible than most of his fellows. 
Less than one in four grown men can accomplish this 
feat. Women are as a rule more flexible than men in 


this respect. . 
Excepting gymnasts, only about one in two 
hamdved oat pon cas ever the bask of the mech, 
Here is a good trick to try on a strong man if you 
have one among your acquaintance: 
Make him stretch his arm out straight, hand palm 
downwards, and then, laying an ordi match 
across the roots of the first and third rs, that 


he shall break it by the pressure of the second finger. 
Remember, the important point about this trick is that 
the arm be absolutely straight. The slighte:t curvature 
gives a great increase of muscular power to the fingers, 


A Knowledge of One's Character 


wri together with six y stamps and a stam 
addressed envelope, to Bawee, 2 ‘se B 
ings, Henrietta Street, London, W. 


Please do your best to fill the FREGH AIR FUND collecting form given away with this copy, 


In Case of War. 


France has kept 200.000 tons of coal stored at Toulon 
since 1603, to ypcat in caso war should break out. 
To Train Audiences for Fires. . 
An experimental theatre for » fires is being built 
ie Vistas foe’ tha Seslnings ot 58 lic in case of 0s 
res, 


The Value of Flirting. 


“Flirting,” says a well-known professor, “tends to 
develop both soul and intellect, and coquetry is a training 
of the abilities needed in serious life. 
pare nt ly known in America as the “ Pill 

Detroit is now as my 
City.” _Three-fourths of the total pill product of the 
U: States is manufactured there. 


‘Rabbite Invade Cemetry. . 

Swarms of rabbits from the surrounding fields and 
woods have invaded the new cemetery near Clacton-on-Sea, 
and have wrought desecration and havoc to the graves. 
Free Post for Presidente’ Widows. 

‘An order has recently been made by the American 
Postmaster-General that the widows of Presidents Garfield 
and McKinley should have their letters carried free of 
charge. :. 


Kittene in Hen’e Nest. : 

In the Norfolk village of Martham, the somewhat 
unusual sight was lately seen of a cat bringing up s family 
of kittens in a hen’s nest, while the hen continued to lay her 
eggs in the nest. ‘ 
Voted for an Idiot. 

At Brotterode, near Cassel, an elector fined 
50s. for deliberately giving his vote st the last Landtag 
election to an imbecile fellow-citizen to show his contempt 
for the proceedings. 

Lifeboatmen’s 2d. an Hour. 

Atte: puying all the eapenses in connection with 3 
salvage ection, the crew of tho Cromer lifebdat, have each 
received 10s, for sinty hours’ exposure during bitterly cold 
weather Jast Deccusber. 

Treasure-Hunting at St. Pierre. 

Tesaspee-huniieg has become the principal occupation of 
the islanders of Moartiniyue. They dig day aad = 
ainenz the mins caused by the eruptions of Mont Pelée for 
guid valuables. 


bis dinner hour f 

m po i in almonds soon had its effect, and the 
died the same night. 

Ne een tae f M. tis, oflered to exhibit 
8t. Louis a sof: Bio rom the silk ribbons 


City Without a W 
A “city of celibates,” within whose walls no woman's 
foot sball be all tread, is shortly to be founded in 
over & oO 
vMenyniste who have settled in the country with this 
object. 
Lady Vicecc! 


hairman. 
The Lincoln Guardians recently elected a lady member— 


H of the Out-Relief Com- 
par a otis of a pritens ty ameter , who said such an 
election would be « perfect disgrace with so many gentlemen 
on 


Two Meale a Day. 


pg ‘ound begs ogra ony oes bata 
ton Page : pay nyt g Bee mental 
work” eating only two meals a day. 

Ten Yeare Without Sleep. 


gute, ith all itsetiendant aka On tha other hand; 
Mexican horse ve 
— The 


! 
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BEK EXDING 
ume 30, 1904 


SHEEP WITH TAILS ON RUNNERS. | FOUR-LEGGED RAILWAY PORTERS, 


that is common in and 


HOW ROMAN NUMERALS CAMB. 


By many authorities it is considered that the Roman 
umerals are a remi- 


: being represented 
one hand and on 
ich 
picture of 
two bands to- 
; gee oS re 
by two hands 


asin 
the addition of two fingure of « thind’band. 


FACE-LIKE FLOWER. 
Tnx, Llossoms of the echubertia, a plant which ie found 
in Central America, form the : 
exact counte of the 


i features of an old man. The 
likeness is more striking in the 
plant iteelf than it is ible 


ANTI-PLAGUE COSTUME. 


Wuen the plague was ragi = long 


years men 
\ Eaepied the costume de 
S, not 


eafe to go in and out amongst those 


renee yareeeceees 


“* Curiosities” of some of the London Termini. 

proud in the possessi 

very costly train indicator probably ‘the 
i invention ond was bro eg cyt ge lain 

a member of the L. ate 
cost of the pare) P (the interior of which is not 


WATERLOO Srarion is 
unique and 


and by long, narrow, perf. 
of beers Oot printed upon it fore pre 


the name of a railwa: 
station or the number of a platform. Those stations + 
—s train kes not stop — unched oa, and ‘the 
card to represen C in i i 
When the key the! smack 1 Henle 
en long metal rods harm. 
through the perforations, but the other station. 
representing discs come into contact with the ends of 
- ere Reems a the me to act automatically 
a ’ 
Which it is desired to indisate es sterpitg lens 
Another Waterloo Station “ hacia ” 


Re ae 
“London Ja ough dead, still ti i 

charitable call: 4 for set in the stand of his case ae 
_ through which hurrying passengers often drop a 

Euston, the L. and N.W.R. terminus, posse: 

architectural “curiosities.” The first one is the ml 
known Doric portico which forms the entrance to the 
station; the second is the “Great Hall” vestibule, 
which measures 187ft. by 62ft., and which is 62ft, in 


t. 

hall contains a colossal modern statue of George 

i as a grand staircase, on which 
may be seen one of Euston’s Henggeed “ curiosities "—a 
0 brass, containing names, grades, and 
stations of more than ninety of the com 3 employés 
who lost their lives in the recent South African War. 
Very few of the millions of railway passengers who 
travel to and from Euston Station know that the L. and 
N.W.R. terminus is built largely upon arches, and that 
below it are huge vaults covering more than 40,000 
square feet. These vaults contain workshops, strong 
rooms, coal and wine cellars, and they also provide 
storage room for provisions required by the company’s 


Euston also a human “ curiosity,” of which 
it is very provi This is a one-legged and one-armed 
signalman, who has part control over every train enter- 
7 great station. 

ithin a stone's throw, at St. Pancras Station, aro 
two “ four- ll eal “the pick of tho 
f) hy 


“Joey” and “Tommy” 
fifteen hours per day, carry- 
tforms heavy parcels to and from the 

y ? are wéll-bred ponies. 
‘s terminus boasts another 
clock which overlooks its plat- 
t is any other railway clock in 
=— Leigeree! TR a a offcials oes that it 
woul le for iggest ress locomotive 
in the United Kingdom to pass throngh its gigantic 
Until mony recently London Bridge Station 
B. and 8.C.R. and S.E. and C.R.) was, like old 
on Bridge, itself something of @ curiosity, and 
there must be many thousands of present day travellers 
who can still recall the curi old wooden columns 
which used to support its roof. 
tion, the West End terminus of the above- 


the 
It is suspended from 
four faces, and weighs considerably over two 


it would 


Seiad ot 
once pointed ou' 
departure plat- 
eee 


ee, 
on the main 
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Disguised by Fesding with Fat. 
While Old Horses are Easily made to Look Young. 


He was a grizzled, jovial-looking old man. The 
little fellow usually called himself ‘“ horse-dealer,’’ 
but, as he had been celebrating the end of a good day’s 
work, he proudly confessed that he was in reality a 
“ horse-faker.’? His tongue was loosened, therefore hr 
was not as discreet as he might have been, upon the 
hidden ways of his lucrative profession. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ he chuckled, “I’ve sold that self- 
same mare seven times already, including to-day, 
and I may sell her another seven times yet.’’ 

“he’s broken-winded,’’ he whispered confidentially, 
“and she’s a bad bargain at any price. The mug that 
bought her will soon rue his bargain. When he 
finds out her defects, he'll rush off and sell the old 
crock for what he can get. 

“TI picked her up for an old song when she was only 
fit for sausage-making, but bless you, there isn’t a 
horse that I couldn’t doctor, provided it’s alive and 
can stand on its legs at all. Thare’s no man living 
that can touch me at getting broken-winded horses 
ready for fairs and sale yards. Trust me to sct a 
horse’s wind. 

Fat and tar for broken-wind. 

“I kept that mare without food until she could 
hardly stand. Then I let her gorge herself with fat, 
lard, tar, bacon, and shot. She was a fine horse 
after all this, and you could hardly detect anything 
wrong with her. At first I thought I should have to 
give her a stiff dose of opium, but she did all right 
without it, barring a slight motion of the flank. 

“Tt was the weather that caused this motion.’”’ The 
sly old rascal screwed up his left eye as he said this. 
“A man that’s buying a horse will believe anything, 
I do think!’ 

“Couldn’t the buyer have detected this—er— 
trick?’ P.W. asked. 

“Of course he could; but, then, he didn’t know how, 
none of ’em ever do. Give the horse a full dra 
of cold water, and the game’s up. Make it cough, 
and the result is just the same. It’s simple enough 
when you know how.” 


“What will you do when the man finds out that 
he’s bought a broken-winded horse?’ was the ques- 
tion P.W. put to him 


How are made to look . 
“Oh, F’ll tell him how to Aix on with her. Tl tell 
him not to work her till she’s recovered from the 
treatment. I’m an honourable man, and this is only 
what any respectable dealer would tell him. You 

disgracing the profession.’ 

Evidently the little fellow had a delicate sense of 
honour. Gradually he waxed more confidential. 

“If you want a neat little bit of ‘bishoping’ doné, 
come to me,’”’ he patronisingly said. 

“Whot may that be?’’ P.W. was compelled to ask. 

“ Bishoping,”’ he replied, in a manner which showed 
that he was painfu' , astonished at anyone being 
ignorant on such a subject, “is the faking up of the 
teeth of old horses so as to make them appear much 
younger.” 

This was not so lucid as it might have been, but 
it was easy to understand. 

“You can palm off old horses as seven-year-vids by 
digging out the crowns of the corner nippers, end 
plugging with black composition to represent the 
original condition. I rarely doctor the upper teeth 
in this way, as they are so seldom looked at, but I 
often file the teeth of old horses besides stopping 


them. 
&50 for a seventeen - 

“The next process is ower g the glims,’ as we in 
the profession call it. All old horses have a hollow 
al eyes. We practitioners insert a fine tube 
in this hollow. We blow down the tube, the hollow 
fills out, and there you are. 

“Then we have to give the ancient creature the 
a of fiery youthfulness, so we put it under 
the process of ‘fi ’ It’s a difficult process to 
describe, but it gives the horse a very frisky appeer- 
ance, puts fire into its eyes, and makes it lock like 
quite a young horse.’’ 

“What about the expense?’ P.1W. queried. 

“Expense? That’s not a big itom. y, I know a 
Aealer who —- @ seventeon-year-old so well 
that he sold it he & asa ge pe old. It was 
& very good horse to start with, and it was bought 
for — ——s Seed , - 

members of the profession are not artists like 
*bat. The fact is the profession is crowded out. There 


don’t catch me di 


are thousands of men at the game, buying old horses 


to fake into sound there’ 
di ae young ones, so there’s a good deal 
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“Some of these men— I call *°em—buy roth- 
ing but poorly bred horses with large or lop ears. 
These ‘ rs’ crop the ears, but it’s a bad, cruel 

me, and it’s a very ri game, too. Likely onough 
nflammation will set in, and, at any rate, cropping 
and docking bring the operators within the clutches 
of the law. No, fis best to fake honourably as I do. 

“Now ‘sandcrack’ faking is artistic. Perhaps you 
don’t know what sandcrack is? ’’ 


sec P.W. had to confess his sppenanes 

“Well, it is a division in the wall of the foot; s 
very serious defect, indeed. Now, by a 1 of 
dngeanity and fine art I can hide all the defect. What 
I do is to fill it up with shocmaker’s wax and black- 
ing. This always deceives the unwary buyer. 

“When a horse has got ‘chinked back,’ of course 
you will know that that means that it can’t back 
properly, or carry a heavy load down-hill? ” 

PW. didn’t know, but nodded wisely, nevertheless. 

“When it has got ‘chinked back,’ I say, I give it 
medicine, and put it to work so that I can manage 
the business myself. If it’s a rank waster I give it 
arsenic. 

“ Arsenic is a wonderful thing for getting a waster 
into condition for the sale yard—a wonderful thing. 
You can bring me a horse with ribs that you can read 
a newspaper through, and I will fatten it out until 
it looks all right, simply by mixing arsenic with its 
food. All that is necessary is to increase the dose 
gradually. It’s a grand thing for improving the 


wind.” 
Arsenic makes glossy coats. : 
P.W. happened to know this. The clear-skinned 


Tyrolese women are, without doubt, the finest moun- 
tain climbers in Europe. They are also inveterate 
arsenic eaters, and to this is due their pre-eminence 
as mountaineers. However, no remark was made, 
and the old scamp spoke on. 

“ When the dose is discontinued, after the sale, the 
horse rapidly sinks into a worse state than at first, 
but so does a good horse which has been dosed. Many 

in Lincolnshire run the risk of imprisonment 

y giving their horses large doses of arsenic. It 

keeps them in good condition, gives them a very 

gl coat, and so saves the grooms a large amount 

Sf labo . Some of these grooms tried to dose a 
le of my ‘horse chaunting’ cobs.” 

He hecked! very incredulous when P.W. stated he 
did not know what the ‘horse chaunting’ swindle 
he explained. 

“Well, first I put an advertisement in one of the 

pers offering a couple of splendid 

cobs for sale. are a fine-looking couple, dirt 

cheap at the price I ask, and I have no di uity in 
finding a buyer. 

The secret of “horse chaun Ae 

“ groom drives them to the buyer’s stables, and 

in harness. Then a funny hing Foupens. 

they were as quiet and -behaved 

as possible before they become wild 


are well trained to obey my groom. They are citlet 
quiet or jibbers as he wishes. Of course, are a 
very valuable couple, but I can afford to them 
for four hun guineas when I can buy them back 
for twenty guineas. 

“Of course, I am always the buyer at Tattersall’s, 
and the cobs are always particularly unmanageable 
there. They are worth their weight in gold to me. 
You may think it is almost beyond belief, but I have 
sold them twenty times. ey are undoubtedly a 
good investment for me, but, still, most of my money 
comes from faking up worthless horses. 

“It’s a grand and profitable profession, let me tell 
you, but take my tip never to believe that a horse 
is always what it seems. Now, do you want a really 
genuine horse cheap?” 


Jack: “I went driving with Miss Sweetly yester- 
day, but didn’t have a bit of fun.” 
‘om: “ How was that?” 
Jack: “The wind blew so hard I had to use the 
hand I wasn’t driving with to hold my hat on.” 


aan sacememmenmed 
Sxooxs: “Aw, what are you reading now, Miss 
Oe ieee ght: “Oh, it’s a boo 
iss Putemright: “ it’s a book on the ‘ Hi 
Development of Woman.’ ” a ee ee 
Snooks: “ Aw—er—everything seems to be on the 
hire system nowadays.” 


ee fee 
“TI wovzp like to know,’’ said the gruff old father 
to the young man who had been calling with consider- 
able frequency, “whether you are going to marry my 
daughter? a - vl tha: 
“80 wou >? answe: the difident you - 
“Would you mind asking her? ” iii alee 


—— jo 
“Wat's the matter now?’ asked ¢' ~ 
Hi ie asked the hard-up 


“Don’t you see the plaster’s all fallen off the ceil- 
a a“ as tenant. ; 

‘Well, now I hope you're satisfied. The first thin 
you did ‘after moving in was to complain about ie 
ceilings being so low.” 
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{ TOYS GELEBRITIES LOVE. 


OOOO OOOOH OO OOOOE 


What Great Men Buy To Amuse Their Little 
Friends. 


A PARAGRAPH recently appeared in more than one 
newspaper to the effect that Lord Wolseley had 
been seen in a West-end toy shop buying boxes of 
Taguiecs soldiers and Japanese ships. 
'o discover the idiosyncrasies in toy selection and 
Teller viliied suterui tl tea Visas oles ene 
er several of the bi r an cy 
booksellers in London. calli 4 

“ Celebrities,” said the manager of a Regent Street 
establishment, “ nearly always se'ect their own presents 
for children. f£oldiers,” he added, “and dolls are the 
favourites of most well-known persons.” 

Lord Halsbury generally purchases dolls. He once 
bought a whole family of them, father, mother, and 
ae — ies 

. Brodrick al in for dolls, his taste lyin 
particularly in the direction of golly wogs. iia 

Mr. Chamberlain goes in for toy trumpets and other 
murical instruments. He once bought a bagatelle 
board, and on another occasion a set of doll's-house 
culina: igosey Lord on a at the 
same shop not long agoa wheelbarrow and a number of 
indiarabber balla a 

Sir Charles Dilke prefers the instruction of the mind 
to the igor 4 of the muscles, for he invarinbly 

8. 


ate Lowthe ts 1 
. Lowther gets “parlour mes,” and Lord 
Wimborne “toy jewellery for little girle ” and ensuring 
tricks for boys. Mr. Balfour prefers dolls and “coloured 
ier ell ae a tigi everything that savours of the 
en . makes large purchases of 
revtal for building castles.” a i 
The tastes of some of our soldiers are characteristic. 
i Redvers Buller seldom buys anything but toy 
South 


Curiously enough, Lord Charles Beresford buys 
soldiers—not sailors. Not long ago he bought what t 
ssller described as “a cent box.” He requires 
all his toys to be “ British made,” and refuses to buy 
German ublans or Fiench pioupious. Sir William 
Butler has been known to buy conjuring tricks and 
books, but his taste in toys is not militant. 

Sir Harry Johnston characteristically buys “toy 

” ‘When Lord Roberts buys toys he nearly 
always carries them away himeelf, if t 
(Ollice with his pockets stalled ful of little topee-wen 
wii pockets stu t . 
tained in Easter 


ene a“ Rept boy hs ar A epee 

cavalry, = 

puzzle, the = ‘informant d sclared rt 
re conqueror an: ficator spent ] 

hour how to solve it. ee 


and ur 
anaro by eis. ened pea 
mas once 


wicks with Si 

wi eno’ agrees ir Edward 

Carson, w many reme: 

enthusiastic sailer of small sanuekecie Gr ne 
arly-haired dolls are irresistible to Mr. George 

jockey. Sir. L Alme: is evidentiy” eashinn’ the 

young Eng! how to paint, for rod of 


children’s gifts li the stone to all parts 
the world, but he ha od particular tastes.” 


Brassey once ordered a magnificent 
Sunbocst to ba cok lon Inte bey be'bed Sete 


8 who patronised of 
establishments visited the writer was the Tear of 
R who sent a order for British dolls, and 
“a toy fleet of bat ips, all painted white, to be used 
- Lake a oe Selo, his palacc near St, 


Please do your best to fill the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form given away with this copy. 


While the Widow of One Millionaire Spent £80,000 
on his Funeral. 


Tue recent Sievier caso must have recalled to many 
minds the meteoric career of poor Ernest Benzon, 
better known at the time as the “Jubilee Juggins,” 
some of whose escapades were mentioned in court. 

Mr. Benzon achieved a transient notoriety, first by 
dissipating a quarter of a million of money in two 
years, and, secondly, by writing a book to tell the 
world how he did it. . . , 

Among other insane devices for getting rid of his 
cash, Mr. Benzon, apparently out of sheer bravado, 
“took on’ Roberts, the billiard champion, at 
pyramids—of course, for big stakes. . 

At first they started even. Then the champion 
“generously” agreed to “owe” his youthful oppo- 
nent five balls. Eventually, Roberts ended up by giv- 
ing the “juggins’’ every ball on the table but one, 
and playing behind his back. And, even then, 


won. 
Another time Benzon lost £27,000 at baccarat, play- 
ing in his own rooms; and, once, while waiting for a 
train back to town after a race meeting, dropped 
£10,000 at chemin de fer. His losses at a certain 
well-known gambling club used frequently to ee 
£1,000 and £1,500 a night. In brief, he on 
gambled his fortune away as fast as ho possibly cou 


Taking lessons in business. 

There is a oo | deal to be said for the freak—if 
“ freak’? indeed, it can be called—indulged in, not 
long since, by the millionaire son and heir of a great 
London caterer. 

Knowing that he was destined to succeed to his 
father’s vast business, he determined to make him- 
self practically acquainted with its every detail, snd 
so began at the bottom—as ao waiter. 

He donned the regulation dress, served his term at 
the tables, and even keted the resultant tips. But 
these latter were, at the end of the week, handed over 
to one of the several charities that exist to befriend 
an ad those gentlemen of the napkin who are past 


work. 
It was an analogous impu doubtless, that in- 
duced the only son of one of the wealthiest of our 
City magnates to enter his father’s office as a junior 
clerk. : 

Fresh from college, where he had been one of the 
“smartest? leaders of an exceptionally “smart set,” 
he yet did not disdain to fill occasional inkpots, run 


occasional errands, dust occasional desks, and fulfil , 


such other casual menial offices as usually fall to the 
lot of the last comer in wiling establishme "a 
Waiter as tra 

This, during the day. After oe hours he 
changed to evening dress, and was borne by a hansom 
to a West End restaurant, where his bill for dinner 
equalled, if it did not exceed, his week’s wages. 

David Moffat, of Denver, after slaving hard for 
more than forty years to pile his fortune of 
between fivo ree six millions sterling, thought he 
would like a holiday. So he set off, all alone, to “do 
Yewrup.”” : 

But while resting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York, he took such a fancy to the head waiter there, 
one Thomas Gray, that he insisted upon that func- 
tionary accompanying him. ; 

The millionaire, course, paid all expenses, and 
at the conclusion of the trip he handed his erstwhile 
travelling companion a handsome cheque to com- 

msate him for his loss of salary during the time he 

been absent from his post. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, you could, until] quite recently, 
have seen a young lady typine at work who was worth 
six millions sterling in her own right. Her name was 
(she is married now) Alta Rockfeller, and she learnt 
to manipulate the machine. so as to be able to do 
confidential work for her enterprising father. 


Puneral that cost £80,000. 

Miss Catherine Drexel, who inherited £1,300,000 
from her father when she was twenty-one, spent the 
next fifteen years of her life in seeing all there was 
to see of the world, and then entercd a convent, w 
she now is. 

The late Mr. H. Hillier refrained throughout his 
life from all ostentatiousness, spending about as little 
on himself when his income exceeded a week, as 
he did when having thirty shillings. To make up for 
this self denial, his widow lavi: £80,000 the 
£8,500,000 he left her on his funeral. 

The mausoleum cost £30,000; the ground on which 
it stood £13,000; while no less than £9,000 was ex- 
pended on the coffin. This lattér was of ébony, orna- 
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mented and lined with 


and draped in black 
hand-woven velvet at thi 


peeese a yard. 
When Mr. Charles Crocker, San Francisco rail- 
road magnate, had piled up £6,000,000 he thought he 
would build # residence that should be worthy of his 
great estate. z 

Asa preliminary he started Baring up an entire 
“block ’ of land in the very heart of the best resi- 
dential district of the city. But the owner of one 
lot, a stubborn German, refused to sell. 

Crocker increased his offer again and again. The 
German’s avarice became exci He would sell 
now. But at a alge And that price he raised not 
once nor twice, but many times. 

Finally Crocker became enraged, and swore & 
solemn a that never — should the 
graspin man get a penny of his money. 

Then he set labourers to work, and had a huge fence 
built, twenty-five feet high, right round the lot in 
question. 

The German soon had to remove his house, but the 
fence, somewhat reduced in height, still remains to 
mark the millionaire’s wrath, although the unfor- 
tunate Teuton has been in his grave for several years. 

Building fine houses, by-the-bye, is emphatically 
the hobby of the millionaires of the Pacific Coast. 
One only a them steadfastly declined to succumb 
to the craze. This was Leland Stanford, the greatest 
of them all. 

Forty million dollars—say, eight million pounds— 
was his estimated fortune. Yet he lived plainly and 
simply in the little frame house that had been his 
home 4 his aie hare less prosperous days. 

too much m ° 

But eventually P ahigre Sor a time when tee deter- 
mined on a change, and then he made up his mind to 
“do things.” e would erect such a mansion as 
never Pa had been seen in San Francisco. And he 
did. But, just as it was nearing completion, fatal 
illness overtook him. He lost his memory. He for- 
got even his own identity. 

ie day he wandered to where the workmen were 
putting the finishing touches to his million-pound 
Eee: One of them paused a moment in his 
aa and Leland seized the opportunity to address 

“Who is the infernal fool,’’ he asked, “ who is wast- 
ing his money on this house? ” : 

_They were almost the last words he uttered. He 
died soon afterwards, leaving his magnificent mansion, 
still one of the glories of San Francisco, to be in- 


i by strangers. 

Similarly, the late Mr. Barney Barnato built him- 
self a palace in Park Lane, and never lived to cross 
the threshold. Baron Grant started to astonish 
London after a like fashion, and “went broke ’ in 
the process. While the notorious “Coal Oil Johnny,”’ 
not content with one house, erc » and 
found that he had not enough money left to furnish 
even the least pretentious of the lot. 


Prom millionaire to beggar. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the sudden acquisi- 
tion of unlimited wealth ever reacted on any in- 
dividual after quite so extraordinary a fashion as it 
did in the case of Eli Hawkins, of Nietos, Cali- 
fornia, the discoverer of the rich Casa Grande silver 
mines. 

He built himself a lordly pleasure palace, the chief 
attraction of which, ever, was—a private bar. 
The fittings of this latter cost £3,500. It was stocked 
ith seed ack of spats, eye and ci . And 

e en, wo bar-tenders at a big wage to dispense 
Hauid hospitality to himself and iis friends. 

‘ot content with this exhibition of grotesque extra- 
vagance, he used to drive about the country in a 
carriage and four, P obser by outriders and a brass 
band, and loaded down with magnums of champagne 


which he distributed t and left to those who chose 
to curry favour with him. 


He a Me ret rize-fighters, wrestlers, - 
ners, to exhibit thelt e oo 


maddest of his 
escapades, is earning her living as cook to 
of section labourers A the Ojaie Valley. wee 
—_———>fo—____.. 
Finst Cuarrre: “The only thing that worries me 
about that girl is that she is too for me.” 
Second Chappie: “ Nonsense, fellow! You will 
easily drag her down to your level !’? 
= ee 
Lavy (to pressing stranger): “Thank , but I 
won't need t! cn of — umbrella, ay haven’t 
far to go. But my husband is at his office without 
his umbrella, and you might call for him.” 
ie 
It is hard to get the better of a girl. One who was 
resented with a bill for £55 for money t on 
to death 


a re suitor nearly frightened 
by only threatening to put in a bill for one shilling 
ae oe the kisses he had taken during the 
courtship, 


Waa 
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FINED FOR GETTING OUT OF A CART 


Smart Dodges that have Won the Day. 


Tr is the ambition of many a one to a trick 
the Post Office, and it will bs sont ties Ro 
to ciroamvent that absurd which lays down that 

cannot buy a penny stamp late at night from 
h offices which may be open, 
other day a man who caught bimself in this 
@ very smart . He pre. 
and asked for a 
could not 


the man tore the message 
yout, and bade the telegrapl, 


nig 
A emart dodge was by a jilted swain d 
eed gr apc Md lo fora wedding 
ring, Indian fans, photos, and other trinkets. 
way, had been mere gifts, they could not 


The result was that when he sued her in the Dartford 
County Court the ney, eS Harvey, was told that she 
— sears the love tokens or else make it up with 

un 

In a tion case that was heard in Paris the 
evidence showed that the husband bad noticed that his 
wife was writing a large number of letters. Thereupon, 
in order to get evidence, he filled the inkpot with copy- 
ing ink, and placed a clean blotting-pad on the writing 
table each day. When he applied for his ceparation he 
produced a collection of blo‘iding-pads in ecurt which 
conglusively proved his case. 

A very smart prosecution yms a case that was tried at 
Stratford. A man was found lying intoxicated in « cart, 
and, accordingly, he was summoned. The court, how- 
ever, held that the cart was not a public place. The 
prosecution then proved that the man got out of the 
cart. Tho man was fined for peteng cvs although the 
= was not a “place” within the meaning of the 
A Solomon was brought to light at Dundee when a 
man was sued for the price of a child's railway excursion 
ticket between.that p' and Sunderland. 

The defendant serie that he was not challenged 
on g, and that it was only at Sunderland he was 


u to pay the fare. Wherew Sheriff 
Campbell Smith, i closing the case, said that it had 
not been proved that Whyte had attem;ted to defraud 


the railway company. Nevertheless, he would have to 
pay the value of the coul burnt in carrying his child 
over lines, w was estimated at five 


shi i ; 

The Wednes detectives endeavoured to detect 
betting men recei bets. Ge invented a very cute 
met They concealed themselves in a piano case in 
which there were pierced numerous holes, and then they 
were driven about the streets in a green ra cart. 
The result was that several men were fi 

In the law courts the other day, where Mr. Justice 
eee oe bs ak ck ho saglk tal So aoe 
wi Cc gave, gave 

x Mee ae Dacting id 

r. said: 

“ Do youever lend money?” . 

“No.’ 
two guineas, and put it down as 

ter.) 


6 No.” ; 
Then Mr. Witt said: “ Your lordship seems to have 
oud aghter) T really was not up to that myself.” 
laughter.) 
Mr. Justice 


answered : “Yes, but I sit here 


every day ex i 

‘The Berlin keepers make use of a dodge to attract 
which is worked by the means of well-dressed 

women. It is the business of these women to address 

ladies who are into shop-windows making 

some the prices. Finally, thes: 

women some particular shop as being the 


pongcd rial article is required, and so the customers 
mn a smart dodge that was worked by a solicitor 
He had occasion to ire the settlement of 

point of Golan, Me went to a budding 


recently. u 
had not had the 
ive 


shall get that opinion 
for ten guineas. If I went direct to the K.C. I should 
have to pay at least a hundred.” 

This is a method which has been employed by more 


“Who Stole the Black Diamonds ?” Get the July ROYAL MAGAZINE and try to find out. 


ovieties. T taught the public b: ii 
de sos conk aud toking's ieea Sion vance 
off the balance of capital the annual disbursement 
often came to rather less than the 


mre eet than that of Leche a tec tony 
alluring an rent for 

years, having the lan as quarterly account 
to meet. 


As the plan is nearly alwa 
dent upon incomes from em: 
after only a few instalments had been paid 

i Then there was the 


ity of of the hase- down, 
eet Es bell Ga vescursas to Aine toon t this 


obstacle. 
first of these difficulties it was natural 
be called 


these columns. 
Of course, one must not delude oneself with the idea 
that this system of acquiring a house is as cheap as 


usist of 
1. Interest on loan of £600 (4 per cent.), £24. 
endowmen: 


2. Premium for twenty- 


ment for, say, twenty years 
end of the twenty years 
i the £200 


t policy, £27. 


would amount to £1,300 and, 
= you would have paid £1,500 
Eire Pletieoas tasrtitte octal 
co urance po me, 
be called a bad investment. 
The alternative would be to pay the landlord rent 
year which would not come far short of £1,300 


add a mild flavour of speculative 
——— a“ system. 
e names of those bondholders 


the money for their 


with. 


cautious 
it, for the 


“Tey are mere nobodies.”” 
“ Are you quite sure? They look enough like no- 
bodies to be somebodies.”’ 


—_—— $= 
Sue looked up from her household drudgery. _ 
“When you used to call me the light of your life,” 
she said bitterly, “I thought you intended to 
measure it by candle power i of by horse- 
power.” 


ee fo —_— 
Sue (angrily): “Sir, I understand you said I had 
a face that would stop a clock!’ 


He (calmly): “ did. Any well- ated clock 
would pause and hold up its hands in iration at 
sight of your lovely face.” 


ee 
Pay : “I say, Bridget, you look very smart in your 
w hat. 
n° Bridget : “Oh! goon! You'd say that even if you 
didn’t think it.” 
Pat: “Yes, and you’d think it even if I didn’t say 
it.’ 
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ARE YOU A SENSATION FREAK ¢ 


Who Want to Go Into Lions’ 
—— Balloons, to See What it's Like, 


or Up In 


A rrpz of freak very familiar to those in authority is 
the sensation seeker. This is an individual who, in 
himeelf, is devoid of any courage, mental or 
physical, yet is constantly seeking ana for 
exposing himeelf to dangers and discomforts. 

rs railway companies, entertainment mana- 

pers. Government, steamship companies—everybody 

authority—for permission to risk his life in any way 
which may his attention for the moment. 

The manager of the London Hippodrome recent] 


Y | told P. W. that never is a perilous“ turn” put on but it fe 


sp pore by a number of requests from certain 
so uals for permission to experience it for them- 
ves. 


pestered by applications from of both sexes to be 
allowed to enter the cage. eter these op licants 
course, 


ideas were afloat as to the sum of money offered. Asa 
matter of fact, no such prize was ever offered. 

Eve ist who has ever attained fame has 
received the usual number of applications to be allowed 
to accompany bim on a cruise. The individual who is 
balloon-mad is usually devoid of any real courage, and 
is, in fact, a cg nervous creature, who crosses a 
London street wi most careful strategy. 


read seni, 0: invariably receives the same shoal of letters 
from | 


legion of degenerate sensation-mongers. 


Railway companies, of besieged by 


Oe eS ee e has it grown. 
oe This individ oe is " i ons a 

. ual’s name ion, and he is 
a vertonle to companies. Howenc, he is but the 
simplest of his kind. 


than merely 


3 
bree 
BSS 

44 
it 
aH 
: 


rope 
ride on it, just to eee how it felt. 
of an express train bas more 
sane nm 


Fue 
iy 


! 
i 
ge 


mene 6 Setenee of 135 
being mad, and gave reason solely as wishin 
h to Manchester without payline 


sensation is started on the music-hall 
usual number of would-be heroes. 
” was at one time asa 
venture, but so keen was the public desire 
the sensation, that in Britain 

ica added it to their list ies. 
the loop” 


Palace for 
bonour was 


amazing forms of sensation-mania is 
the desire on the part of quiet, stay-at-home Britons to 
undergo horrid experiences on ship. 

How many young city clerks are not with a 
desire to work their way across the Atlantic —men who 
have looked on the very idea of work at home as quite 


ies are constantly being 


7] 
E. 


phat 
Hf 
er 5 

fF 


i 


Docto 

to submit hi to operation for some scientific pur- 
— wont to suppose this to bec fore, of 
| eg w it is nothing less than a very morbid 

form of insanity. 
P.W. once received a letter from a young man who 
said that he had read.that certain doctors effected cures 
the blood of one to another. 


ld the Editor oblige him with ie name of such 
oom as he was most willing to undergo the opera- 


ion 

It would be well, therefore, for readers to bear in mind 
that a good of so- heroism and bravery is 
little more than the ps of a person who is the victim 
of sensation-mania. Booth that and real courage and 
endurance is a very wide gap. 


Please do your best to fill the FRESH AIR FUND collecting form given away with thie copy. 


Agraeable 
Country 
Pursuits 


that Could 
be Adopted with t without much Capital. 

We spend yearly about ten millions sterling in buy- 
ing rabbits, , and poultry from abroad, when the 
money might just as well be kept in this country. 
There are plenty of good openings for people to en- 
gage in duck farming, poultry keeping for caus, for 
table fowls, and rabbit breeding on the Morant 
system, which should be done in connection with 
poultry keping. 

A large number of men in the Aylesbury district go 
in for duck keeping, and are making comfortab 
Aerie fic aucly Quang. t quite so high 

rices for early duc! , though not quite so 
as formeety are saesedingy one In the last week 
of April the duckers were getting twelve ehillings 
a and they had been getting fourteen shillings. 

‘hese ducklings were all some nine or ten weeks old 
when killed, and the cost of feeding them is about a 
shilling each. 

A remunerative branch of duck farming is tke 
keeping of stock ducks to sell the eggs to the duckers 
—as producers of the ducklings are termed; 
prices range from Expenee to twopence, and, if a 

laying strain is built up, as it can be—Ayles- 
uries as layers are somewhat uncertain—each duck 
will produce about a sovereign’s worth of eggs. 
Have own eggs. 

It is, however, far better for anyone starting duck- 
keeping to have his own stock birds, and thus get 
the more parr ee Beyond the cost of feeding, 
expenditure is trifling; plucking is done by women, 
who charge a penny a bird, and the railway company 
charge about that—when the numbers are large—to 
fetch the ducks and deliver them in London. 

The dee realised for the ducklings range from 
six shil ings to three shillings; the ducker, if he has a 
fair number of early ducklings, makes an avera 
profit of two shillings and sixpence a bird, and 
sells several thousands in the year. 

First, the eggs have to be hatched either under liens 
or in an incubator, then the baby ducklings, when 
twenty-four hours old, are put on sacks, and hard- 
boiled eggs thrown before them, while water in shal- 
low pans, corrugated to prevent their dabbling in it, 
is given them at feeding time. They are independent 
little creatures, and want only a few days’ mothering 
dio hen, or the artificial warmth of the foster- 
mother. 


How to raise usidings. 
After a few days in a shed bed on straw, they 


may be allowed out on a grass run, but this is not 
absolutely necessary; they can be reared entirely in 
the shed, and let out only to eat and drink. 

They are fed on well boiled rice, and a little tallow 

or mutton fat, called greaves, a AD pacrciy or top- 
: pings (the inner husk of wheat) is mixed with the rice, 

they eat a great deal of this, pentiog their time 
between moals mostly in sleep. » ad about nine 
or ten weeks old, w their wing feathers have de- 
_ they are killed and plucked, and sent to 
market. 

There are great bilities in try-keeping, 
of which egg farming is, on the wi 2, the ae 
attractive branch, though table poultry have the ad- 
vantage of requiring far less space. 

ere are to-day a great of what may te 
described as semi-commercial try farms flourish- 
ing—that is to say, they specialise in the production 
of and fowls, not for table, but to sell the former 
for sittings, the latter as stock birds. 

A la tlppm tnd» ot space 

number o} ry rs have n 
or tine’ te raise chickens, had prche to buy their 
jets, and a very profitable industry is their pro- 
ion at the large poultry farms, though for a 
ready sale the farm must have acquired a reputation 
for its birds. Some of t farms also sell day old 
chickens, for which quite a big demand is springing 


up. 
It is very im nt that the Itry-keeper should 
Sere re 


ag ag popu! 

breeds of today are Wyandottes—especially 
eiites-_ epi ons, both buff and black, and Ply- 
mouth Rocks, h barred and white. But the chief 
favourite of all this Autumn will undoubtedly be the 
White Wyandotte, which looks like displacing the 
Buff Orpington from the favouritism it 80 long 
en 


the intending poultry-keeper, then, start with 
White a aad either Buff or Black Orping- 
tons, and White Plymouth Rocks. pts Oe good strain, 
one with a laying rather than an bition réputa- 
tion, but if it can combine the two so much the better. 
Regarding commercial poultry keeping and th. pro- 
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duction of eggs for table, the site for the poultry 
farm must be chosen with great care. Poultry need 
space; they need dry, sunny slopes and light soil to 
their best, though they can be acclimatised to cold, 
heavy land. They can run on land where cattle 
are grazing to the extent of ten or fifteen to the acre, 
Ane at mentite te bie ta right of renting 
t often e o 
them over saeedow land from a farmer, but if the 
land is devoted entirely to them not more than a 
hundred to the acre should be kept, and they should 
be divided into lots of twenty-five and off. If 
kept about ten to the acre should be sheltered 
in movable houses and allowed liberty. 

The useful life of a hen is only two years. Start 
in October with March hatched pullets, and keep 
them till just before their second moult. From lots 
of twenty-five an average of one hundred and thirty 

in the year might be reckoned on, and the value 
of them at twelve shillings and sixpence; this figure 
can be increased if the peels mere is enterprising 
enough to work up a clien of private customers 
who will take the year round. 


in farming. 

The cost of feeding ony down at five shillings 
a hen per annum, and a profit of five shillings a hen 
should be gained, the balance going to rent and inci- 
dental expenses other than food. 

Egg farming on a really big scale cannot be recom- 

bac. Pip the poster saree will find it pay far better 
to keep a few hundred birds, and devote himself to 
getting a really good laying strain. He can them pur- 
sue the far more profitable pursuit of selling s ttings 
of eens and pullcts in the Autumn. Poultry-keepers, 
literally by the hundred, are making a good income 
by this means. 

Breeding for table needs to be conducted on entirely 
different lines. The methods of the Sussex fatteners 
must be imitated, and it would be well to settle in 
that district. 

Cross-bred fowls of the Sussex type are almost en- 
tirely relied on—that is to say, bred Dorkings 
with a dash of Brahma and Game blood in them, 
There is now also a recognised Sussex fowl—three, in 
fact, for there are red, speckled, and li; 

All these varieties make first-class table 


owls. 

The prices of lean Sussex chickens—that is, chicks 
of under three months old, running at large and fit 
to go into the sartening pen—vary from t shil- 
lings and sixpence to four shillings in March and 
April, dwindling to two shillings and threepence to 
three shillings in November, and then gradually ris- 
ing again. ese are for the very best birds. 


. ‘How to fatten fowls. 
After three weeks’ or so fattening they sell at soven 


shillings to ten shillings a pair, or, if very large, u 
to sixteen shillings a mele tn the Spri roalge dg 
falling in the Autumn to from five to eight 
shillings a pair. The best profit is on the 
Spring chickens, but these have to be hatched in the 
gg ef ka simplicity iteelf. The 
rea: Ns 

chickens when hatched are fed 


on Sussex — cats 

damped with water to the consistency idge. 

They get nothing else till they go into the fattening 

pen, when they are fed on meat and reugh fat or 

— a but they always have rough fat to finish 
m off. 


So long as they eat well they are allowed to feod 
themselves; when their appetites fall off the cram- 
ming machine is hala. at into play, and they are arti- 
ficially fed for ten days or so . 

The M xected on table pee are not quite so good 
as in case of ducklings. fatteners, as a rule 
buy most of their chickens, giving the prices named 
above, or a trifle less, and their average profit must 
lie between one or two shillings per bird, the differ- 
ence depending pe A on the number of early chickens 
they secure, and partly on their skill in turning out 
the very finest birds. 
rabbits. 


Seed poets ia 
The rabbit trade is also worth attention. Rabbits, 


halfpenn: pound. A t of fifteen shillin to 
thirty alilngn's year canbe mde out of & breeding 
The best system of rabbit keepi 

system—that invented by the late 
and consists 
hutches with placed 

grassland, and moved twice a day ; the rabbits thus get 
& portion of Lj keep, being given in addition 


from the ga’ or roots in winter, and a litt 


ha 
and corn. d 


P' 
over five 3 they then fit to kill, A 
of a shilling a rabbit say be reckoned on. = 


—_————~je__—_. 
Tas Farner: “You're always wanting more money. 


Noy, I was always satisfied with the very 
lowance my father gave me.” 
Son: “Then he would have been foolish to have 


increased it. Now, with me the case is different.” 


WESE ENDIKe 
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PAVILION PRATTLE. 


Some lateresting Facts about Cricket 
Best Known Exponents. on 


©. B. Far made eight centuries in 1908, 
THE smallest total ever made by an Australi 
: ae country is eighteen M.0.0. at Lord's 


Lorp Hawzg, the Yorkshire he ary in addition to 

a of 
ee cricket, is a hard rider in the 
W. G. Grace made his first test match appearance 
Oval it by alae 2 


game. 
Ovz national cricket ball is made up of 
separate spheres. Placed side by side mouldotenl 
about twenty-seven miles and a 
Tue first test match was played at Melbou 
Charles Bannerman seating 165 for pearl ieg eit 
team only made an additional eighty. 
‘A. O. MacLaren’s 424 for Lancashire v, Somerset- 
shire, at Taunton, in 1895, is the highest 
ever made in first-class crick - aoe 
Hvueu Trums.e was born in 1867, at Melbourne. He 
stands 6ft. din. in his stockings, and in deli the 
ball he utilises his height to the greatest advantage. 
ALTHOUGH cricket can bo traced back so far as the 


fourteenth century, the oldest and bi of British 
— clubs, the Marylebone, ly dates from 


WagrwicresHirze County Cricket Cxvs lost over 
£300 on last year's play, while Essex had a deficit of 
£1,500, mainly owing to the wet weather experienced 
during the season. 

Tus chief attraction at the Scar h Cricket 
Lge Mo this ae ug be hp match betwees 

. Warner's team and an English eleven together 
by Mr. Thornton. = - 

A MIGHTY man of muscle is Mr. O. I. Thornton. 
On one occasion at Scurborough four different balls 
were used in one over, the first three being driven off his 
bat clean out of the ground. 

AgtHur Motp, with the ball with which be howled 
G. A. Lohmann in the Lancashire v. — match at 
the Oval, August 2th, 1396, sent the bail flying off the 
wickets a distance of 63 yards 6 inches. 

Amonest curious names of cricket clubs may 
mentioned “The Active 

” “The os 
“The Jolly Doge,” and “ 

In the “ 
sible to 
as fair 


be 
Fleas,” “The Variegated 

es,” “The Harum Scarum,” 

The Unmitigated Duffers.” 


Fetie 
Pate 
rearke 
li iin 
Wr 
i fh 
i el 


Tt 
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You musta’t miss Allen Upward’s new series in the July ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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LEAVES IN THE WIND. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Author of “ The Hasard of the Die,”’ ‘Lady Margaret and His Majesty,” ett etc. 


“Like the Race of Leaves 
The Race of Man is.”—Homenr. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN. 
* We are Quits!"’ 
to call cut for help, Beatrice 
Too paralysed with fear even cut for help uae 


i stood motionless, with John Dinwiddie’s 
Marte ners, There was that in his face that tuld her 
fis words were no idle threat; the intention to was 
upon ; the old primitive desire to avenge a Misrey the 
wrong him was aroused in the banker. Slowly, she 
not resi , for she could not, be drew her towards the 
edge of the cliff. Invol , she _— down; the 

i cam upon its roar- 


-green ocean, with crests of angry 
ing billows, ol mr lnee So sxtgach?™ Siberwiddie andi 
a ve to e: . 
peep he te rales his voice to be heard above the 


nagines ¢ . ; 
“AS tho, saw the expression in his eyes —the expression 
of a wild beast on 

thankful that she could 
know. Dinwiddie re 


ae true!” he cried hoarsely. “You know where 


is. Tell I say! 
el do Rot Kaow 1 she <a proudly. “Please let 
me go! You are ing me 
“ Hurting ! Why, I mean to kill !” he shouted 
fi oS TY es, you ‘she'n't hive to ‘rejoice that : 
deceived me, that you broke ord tome. You shan’t 
live to marry Ingram 


her to tho very edge of the cliff, eo that 
the Tigh touch would have sent her over, down into 
the surf below. How cruel s death awaited her on 
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“not look upon death with 


of his arms tighten for one instant about her, then relax. 
His hands were raised to unfasten hers about his neck ; the 
apathy of despair came over Beatrice. She knew that 


hope was indeed dead, and, with a little moan, slipped to 


ths ground. 

She lay at Dinwiddie’s feet, her face hidden; she could 
the wide-eyed serenity of those 
t» whom he comes as a friend. It was —it was cruel 
that she should die just when the clouds of sorrow that had 

life’s sun were slowly fading. Never again would 
she see but one consolation was hers. 

It was for his sake that she died! She had restored to 
him the honour that had been taken from him, and the 
thought sent a thrill of joy to her soul even as she felt 
Dinwiddie’s hand upon her Shoulder, even as she recognised 
that Ae few seconds there would be no Beatrice Hamilton 
0:1 
“Hullo, Dinwiddie! Who would have thought of find- 
ing you here—and is Miss Hamilton ill? Has she fallen 
a hurt herself? It’s rather a dangerous spot on which 

aint.” 

No music could have been sweeter in Beatrice’s ear than 
those cool, level tones; she sprang to her feet and turned 
to greet Randolph Burne with a warmth that pleased 
whilst it astonished him. 

“Where have you been so long?” she asked, whilst 
Dinwiddie looked darkly at the newcomer. “And how is 
it i dropped from the clouds upon us in this 
manner?” 


ha 
seen Arwyn Chester at his school, and I thought une 
Chester would like to have news of liim; and Trembath is 
near my old friends, the Bossineys’, place, at Tintagel. I 
thought I might as well come here on my way to them.” 
Both Dinwiddie and Miss Hamilton were too absorbed 
i and yet at the same time how 
i the reason for 


“I've just arrived at Trembath; I've come from 


0 ’ 
“Yes. I wanted to come home.” Randolph checked a 
“You're staying down here with Mrs. 


C I se? By-the- 
burt yourself when you slipped! I 


“I—I did not exactl ie” Paitin maple. with a |. 
“I—I felt gi 

feresd and nervous laugh. Ps ia Sade. senting junk 
w 


on the edge, s0 I sat 3 it seemed 
Bacto geeod ing sings here you were, but Dinwiddie’s 
arm would have upheld you,” — a 


he is still alive. 


English papers I got abroad. "ve not got Avon yet, 

I ? 

hod never will,” opined DinWiddie positively. They 

pore waits = seu le down the narrow path that led 
rs. 


bringing up the rear was & that he had been 
seen in Wilbury, then that he was to 3. bat 
the fact is the police have completely lost sight of him. 


Burne lips in a resolute He knew that 
Avon was a menace to his safety; he was well aware that 
the man he had so deeply w: c hopes of 


at his elbow: Rapper: . Randolph 

had come back to be happy—to crown his life 

emer epi not to be stabbed or shot by a 
& grievance him. 

mn There ’s the Jan eri looked back to 
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imagination, he held her hand, heard her low voice Sitios 
him welcome; saw in those true of hers that loo 
that he had seen in Wilbury Cathedral , thas had startled 
whilst it had thrilled every fibre of his being, for it told 
him the secret of Katherine's heart. 

he first ting over, he stood aside and watched her 
meeting with John Dinwiddie. It was gracious, tinged 
by gratitude, as she thanked him simply for having cleared 
her stepson’s character, and, she added, with a faint tremor 
in br tones, not at the expense of dead. 

“T've been a regular knight-errant, I think,” Dinwiddie 
answered slowly. “Of course, Beatrice has told you that 
our engagement is at an end’ I came down to see her on 
that account, and also to ask if she knows of Ingram’s 
whereabouts. She seems to have been in his confidence all 
this time, to have assisted him to escape; at least, I gather 
80 much from her letter. Until I received it, 1 thought him 


“He had a miraculous escape,” answered Katherine un- 
easily. She was alone with the banker, Miss Hamilton 
having made escape to her own room, and Burne was 
still in the porch, staring with ing eyes at the sea. 
“I hope that you are not angry with Bea tice, Mr. Din- 
widdie? has acted honestly in giving you up—in 
telling the truth before it was too late. 

° ey Mores ering y with a smile. wits 
honesty is so entirely a matter of opinion, isn’t it? t 
Beatrice has treated me well is another matter. 1 con- 
trived, at great trouble and ificonvenience, to clear Ingram’s 
name; Beatrice rewards me by jilting me, Mrs. Chester! 
She allowed me to think her old lover wus dead; I don't 
think she acted quite fairly, but——” 

He abreaged his heavy shoulders. “ Again, like honesty, 
it is optional,” he said pleasantly, “ love Beatrice too 
well to be selfish. I want to see her happy, Mrs. Chester. 
I want to see her with the man of her choice—-a loving and 
beloved wife—all this dark time a mere dream to her as 
a tale that is told. Why doesn’t your stepson come back? 
He must surely have communicated with Beatrice? Wh 
does he still let the world imagine him dead, when it is 
— safe for him to be reckoned amongst the living? 

here is he, that he does not come forward?” 

“He went to America,” said Katherine helplessly, “but 
he promised to write to Beatrice, to tell her of his safe 
arrival. She has not heard yet, and I know she is anxious. 
She cried last night, when she told me how she Icnged to 
hear, how she pictured all kinds of terrible things happen- 
ing to him, how she dreaded that, after all, he would 
never return to her. I tried to comfort her, but I wish— 
I wish he would let us hear from him.” 

“On what date did he sail? Im what ship did he sail!” 
demanded Mr. Dinwiddie, pocket-book in hand ready to 
take down Mrs. Chester's answers. She was able to give 
him the information, for Beatrice had told her 
all, and the er made some mysterious notes in short- 


“Thank you,” he said, as he closed the bcok. “Do you 
think that Beatrice would give me a few moments, Mrs. 
Chester, in which to wish her -bye, and also to ascure 
her that I have no malice her? I should be most 
grateful if she would come down to me.” 

“I will her to you,” Katherine answered quickiy. 
rar = pene? tanned by Mr. Dinwiddie’s no Poo 

is as lon o wn 

him so lightly aside. will 

deeply.” 

banker smiled deprecetiogly, as ihengh to imply 

ne peaiee for what was only his duty—to 

forgive those who wronged him. But he laughed softly 

to lf as he awaited I 3 coming; there was an 

almost ee ee a ae Chester's words 
that awoke his sense of humour. 

“T hope,” he thought, “that Beatrice will not refuse to 
seo me. No; I thin she has too much sense to do such 


that he deserved 


@ thing. » here she is! ; 
Unwil Beatrice Hamilton had obeyed his request 
and an interview. She stood at some distance 
fiom him, her expression distinctly hostile, her slender 
figure drawn up to its full height. “ 
“You to see me?” said coldly. “T came, as 


I presumed ou wished to ask m 
I do nol, Beatrice,” the 


yo 

hen you Chester. Good-bye!” ‘ 
we oes eee but the ton in which they 
the heart. In terror, she 


hoped, for ever. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHAT. 

*¢She is Mine, Oh! Earth, Oh! Sky.’’ 
Raxporp# Burxe had not offered Mrs. Chester the 
t little fiction of his being on his way to visit the 
i at Tintagel; he had put that plea forward for 
the barker, for Miss Hamilton, but ho could not lie to 
Katherine. Truth incarnate that she was, it seemed dese- 
cration that the most innocent from veracity 
should come near her. He, who sinned so deeply for 

her sake, was scrupulously careful in small matters. 
He had told her of his visit to Arwyn’s school, of how 
and happy the boy seemed; and Katherine had 


t gladness. 


woe in 
save yourself,” Randolph said, 
shaded b: The 


“You thin! of oveerems 
as he watched the fair, earnest face, ry 
gold hair. “What is your future to be, Mrs. Chester? 
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dull 
i be in vain—for her heart 
Have you determined to settle for ever in this —— intreaties, would head Z 
ttage i i spoke f . Only her conscience bade her be firm, bade I will not try you too far,” she said. “ 
ee Rey aes Cheng, Tee eee el “give way. Dut what chance had conscience against give you leave, want you to be silent about obountl E 
The: pec alone in the little sitting-room after the simple | the voice of love—love long stifled, ag pec plied ne blushing like a girl. Burne Fapturously gap. 
dinner that had seemed to Randolph Boras a meal fit for t reed poet and vigour from ceaseless efforts ie ay words. = . : 
when he glanced at Katherine seated opposite him. been made to check it at its birth? mem pe engagement,” he said. “Heart's Desire, T'll be as 
Becta pleading fatigue, had retired 3 Bandeign hot ink _ = - bd who pleads for help, she stretc! ag as the grave until you ive me eave, = 4 now one 
spoken several tine of makine opera the night, but he | Don't make it a0 hard for me!" she cried pititally. “If | “She raised her ace to Bis obedientiyy” Sree, 
found it next to impossible to tear himself away from the | you really care, if you really love me, go away and leave re ro in Katherine. He kissed the sweet li 
exquisite delight of havi Katherine to bimelt, wcities co a have humiliated myself to you, that bes _ 
A ly, Chester teflectively br ! . lemn 
“but 1 ttbek T es esttade have my books and piano, And, knowing that truth, I am to away!” he | “I was just thinking,” Burne said, in to Kathe. 
Sr 2 puoal off, tut materietto yours et Maai’s Hoos” — 
is a good one, but inferior to yours . ' 
ords, when she regretted | martyrdom. You would spoil both our lives because you at the time, but all I can remember of them is the 
nga: Whe ee Maclin pessoal; buh, tnotinctively,, ahe repre youeeal te 6 pany Semen tee, Get line : God be with you till we meet again.” I am not a 
knew that 1¢ would be not to allude to those long vens! Do you imagine that love waits to take up his | religious man, as you know, but I like that e 


Ane you to live the rest of your life in this idyllic but was growing weak, exhausted, that against this man all pron [on fo, marey me before many weeks have passed ove: 


: : r Xpression. 
even in the music-room had played to Ran- | abode in our hearts until he has satisfied himself that the | I leavo it with you, life of my life, as my fare i 
aie ee sed he, in ti air cede behind her, had | banns of marriage can be published in due course? be with us, till we meet in” s iy well. God 
listened, and the whole world had seemed @ place of melody | Do think that, until they have sanction of the 


1 her, the to f ther, @ man A. woman experi- | love unending as the gated al Randal °T how full of 

i t her, wor! care for one ano! - x “ 

aening of papier raping yrs oe wien ence & perfectly correct "and amiable feeling for one | know how often I have felt sorry I misjedged we 
“So you remember those hours when you acted David | another! You know it isn’t so, and yet, to gratify that | that I thought you ee tee 

to my . and drove from me the evil spirits that tor- | miserable, ae conscience 0: — you would sacrifice | I was so hard, so uncharitable! I impu 

mented me?” he said. “I was half afraid that you might | us both. I won't have it, do you ! I forbid it! You to you. 1 can’t think how could. Oh, please, 


, and I don’t know why I was, | have no right to say no to me, for you love me! You dare | forgive me! 
rly Fagot gemes Mpeg to forget anything. You | not say cannot! You <—_ » have con- urne looked down upon her with an expression she could 
haven't put Gervase out of your mind—you remember him | trived to say it a minute ago, but fy you to do so at Pine, compounded, as it was, of so many conflicting 
atill?” now, . 


- reme him always,” she answered with a His arms were about her; he was holding her close to * ‘ou wouldn't love me, if I were what you call bad?” 
fied an but, pen they Cee since he died. Should | him, his Heart’s Desire, the crown of his life; and, with | he said. “If you found out that I had bie wicked, a 
I not be the basest, the worst of women, if I could have | his lips on hers, Katherine's surrender was complete. She | the world considers wiciedness, you would cast me out of 
ly put aside all thcughts of the father of my we! re loved hira—and he was right. She could no longer say him Sas pont You weld love som Bo more?” ‘ 

i nness; the face she raised to Burne, . : “T can’t imagine finding out t ‘ou were wicked,” 
thongh tasble, ss ge pot loa even serene. Katherine The clock ticked solemnly, aggressively, on the narrow | answered with a pleading smile. & Don't tease me, io 
had welcomed that mention of Gcrvase; it had been a | manfelshelf, and the continual murmur of the sea, that was | dolph, by suggesting such a thing. It frightens me—even 
relief to her that Randolph had not shirked the subject, that | so close, alone broke the silence as the lovers stood there, | the suggestion that any shadow could come between us.” 
he had spoken of the dead man. locked in that embrace. The blood in Randolph's temples “Tt never shall, my own!” Burno answered resolutely. 

“Do you recollect, when I came to say good-bye to you, | beat like a sledge-hammer, and he had s vague, confused | “You are minc—mine for ever, my star, my Heart's 
that you almost drove me from your presence!” Burne | feeling of things being very far off, of tho walls of the | Desire!” 
asked. “You were horrified when I , and I told | room receding further and further in the distance; only (To be conctud:d shortly. A fascinating new 
you I was going awiy never to return. her absurd to be | Katherine remained with him. She looked up into the | story by Henry T. Johnson starts next week. Tell 


i 


solemn, "t it, ; flect that 1 am here in less | anxious eyes he suddenly fixed her, and smiled. our Newsagent to reserve ac for lo 
than a year, looking at cal T had thought that you |“ What is it?” she atked waty. “Randolph, you look i SERIO SS ory you.) 
palit hed p parted for ever? You are not vexed with me for welll may be, hin 1 Cla ew candy T have as A WOMAN'S CURIOSITY, 
“Vexed!” she repeated faintly. “No.” !” he answered with a shudder. “ But I've no business : 
His quick eye saw that her composure “was destroyed ; he Bo hop 700 standing. (Sit down bere! ‘Tat me sit beside | | Sx cycled up to the butcher's shop, and came in 
calor, golden es i ecking with pride and py le Sedinary of furniture it ‘ by the be And—tell “T coil _ “ me off twenty-five pounds of 
upon "s Desire. : me 's not a dream—that it's real—real!—that you're | beef, please. e said. 
“I think,” be sand softly, “that the time has come for us y wife that is to be!” _ The butcher was incredulous. 
to be frank with one anc therine”—he s 5 She a little at his words. He Taha Poe weg tng “ ty-five pounds? 
and, taking her hands, held yen So ee I have | after an ee in ts ; “ Yes, A : 
loved you for hopelessly, wildly, ly, I may | dolph, t think I shall ever be free of a feeling o When he had finished, he asked her whether she 
cay, at wt ile se wertie Shee, eg bees teers bas | eT ee tk nitinie fs Wes i aii” tak would take it or have it sent home.” 
been no shadow of change or turning. I have loved you all jes: s" ~— — phe aliggh By nfl tere Oh, I don’t want to buy it,” she explained. 
stein, om You pert and'{ never expected ik Tad not | mune Y dont know thal sal cliow Arwya to have many | “YoU, st my, dotor ells mo\T have lst twenty-iv 
I of them.” . : t ng, an wan to see 
content to worship ou in lence itr one_perfact | 0" Arwyn!” Katherine whispered. “He a vo fond of you. | what it looked Like in'a lump. Thank you x0 much.” 
i "t mind!” oa ee ee pe 
cg ai ull cal aaaiias el eal Wi gg friends!” | Donormy: “Penelope is @ frightfully fluent 
She drew her hands from his; flew upwards to laughed Randolph een ly. “I am so glad that you have | talker; I couldn’t get a word in ibs 
cover her face thet was one barzing blush, Burne knelt him on at that school. I expect”—he gave her a Theodore: “Oh, that was only because you let her 
down beside her, his i on a level with hers, his glowing, fender i we Ae ioe bey buried yourself in | get the first start.” 
eager gazo vouring , a Trembath, to econom 1° boy. - — 
That evening met in the Cathedral,” he said Katherine her head.  “ There is no need,” she said. 2 
sey, SY fener, T hed returned umeserteiy ag | Some nonymons frend has, pid all hs schol foe. | gamed epenh > oot? Tut oun 1 do for the im 
Do you remember you saw me; we met after the service. Sortndeed it wasn't! I wish T could lay claim to such Doctor: “Rest them. Don’t look through a single 
remember ! 


I wonder who it was? | keyhole for two weeks.” 


F — §-_—_. 
. never that her son’s unknown De Avszr: “TI am thinking seriously of donati 
Randolph laughed softly, a laugh that was not devoid | benefactor had been John Dinwiddie, who had thus | one of my paintings to some public institution. Whi 


of trium pitempted to appease his conscience for the cruel wrong one would you su er’ 
“And, as our eyes met,” he said, “I knew what you | he done one brother by providing for the other. Criticus: “Well, it strikes me that the Home for 
hardly knew Lf, sweet, that you loved me! I saw it | “You must go now,” Mrs, Chester exclaimed in dismay, | the Blind would be the most suitable.” 
all in those eyes of yours. therine, it was one of | as she g at the clock. “Eleven is dreadfully late! | . ——e§e—— i 
the hardest fights I have ever had with myself not to take | You may be locked out of the inn.” MAKING THEM EASY. 


in my arms then and there and kiss you, as I kiss “I don’t care. I could s on the shore,” Burne 
im. a he could ¢! her to aa oe at what ey “When may - rhe, Aw officer in a ent of foot soldiers ordered a 
g to her feet, waving him back with a look of horror | “At no time at all,” Katherine answered decidedly. | new pair of boots. m he tried them on he found 
frozen, rigid countenance. “You must go up to town, as io intended. We must see | them: too tight to be comfortable. 
“I have sinned!” she said hoarsely. “Yes, I confess it, | nothing of each other, until a longer time has elapsed after As he had orders to leave at oncd for fresh bar- 


Lo acm ce? it already. I loved you in my husband's | Gervase’s death: Indeed, I am right,” she added implor- racks, he did not trouble the bootmaker to exchange 
= whe false to him. I have prayed | ingly, as she saw Randolph's thick draw together in | them. Instead, he asked his Irish servant to wear 
to be forgiven; I have prayed for strength to overcome the | a frown. “We must think of outward appearances.” them a short time in order to make them fit easier. 
hongkt thal I had conjured “I fneghit tea tite | rn shy yin oa bayltard ub T give oa fanuterine, | Some weeks after the officer called the servant, 
till you came, and then" : ” | that I'aball kick over the traces befere loag, that'T aki | #”d asked him if he thought them fit to wear. 


“Well, sir,” roplied the man, I think I have 
stretched them big » but you will require to 
have them soled and heeled before you can put them 
on. 


“And then?” Burne asked. “ Katherine, it seems to me 
that I never appreciated you as I do at this moment, when 
you are so frank, so absolutely honest with me. Other 


wenn might hove paltered with the truth—might have || ° - « THE LONDON ., 
denied what you have confessed to; but you, my Pearl, are ‘ 
above such petty conventionalities. You love me, and you Duil: : : Mas. Oxpwep : “Boe you object oo mr ers ht 
gay 80.” to was i 
eee aie htt seed ne & ee ire Gam eo 
00) y a ‘olph, who s opposi , . Oldwed: “Yes, but you’ve grown heav 
not to come near to her whilst her loft ? 
opt, hint in. check. “Why should I Tie about it? It nee er ee ee aaaail ee 
wD po aly ee eh he kad hal cad orcomiins tod ths mca oh wanted fo tnon, nn 
man w R 
your husband wes alive? Rotheting, sory weed,me whilst || and) should be read by all lovers of England's || “kad the man who wanted, to Oy he ot 
fore carried you beyond the boundary that separates the Greatest Pastime. author, as he opened a two-pound rejected 
eensible from the absurd. You, the most logical and reason. manuscript. 
able of human beings, are exaggerating terribly. What — ste 
would do, if you had a real sin upon your conscience ! The DAILY EXPRESS is on sale at all Newsagents Farner: “I’m very much afraid that Millie will 
Why, think it would kill you.” and Bookstalis everywhere. elope with that young rascal.” 
laughed tenderly, looking at her with eyes that told other: “I don’t kk 80, dear. I remiqded her 


evening that who el no wedding 
edhe sarge stogy repay Ack your Newsagent te reserve you a copy. eros agre Ag 4 elk = 
Ud 
Bho felt that she could not long withstand him, that she foto her heart. 
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“fire-proof”” sky-scrapers, eight to sixteen storeys | kidney pills, free. Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells 
THE GREAT BALTIMORE FIRE. in t, all aflame from top te bottom. Street, Oxford Street, London, the proprietors of the 
When night fell the flames could be seen for many | medicine, offer to forward a sample box free to any 


(Illustrated from Photographs.) miles around. It was a sight never to be forgotten— | sufferer who will send a 1d. stamp for postage, and 
— a sight that awed every spectator. . mention I’carson’s Weekly. 
CUT THIS OUT AND KEEP IT. And to think that so huge and devastating a fire} Those who have already tested the merits of this 


— as this all started from a small beginning that could | medicine are earnestly advised to see, when purchas- 

Tue great naar masemt ogg igen - have — oo easily by one man, ad it been ing, that the enslve exactly yrhst they otk for— 
11 a.m. on was one taken in time surely as a spark n leads uine n’s backache ki ills. is 
the most destructive ever known. The da were | to a disastrous conflagration, or backs and any | for their own protection. —? 


timated at the abnormal re of £25,000 and | other sign of kidney complaint neglected leads to the : 
eas than one hundred ba. y forty acres of ‘some of | fatal Bright's —— or dlabetene a there is 
- smoke there re—the smoke warns of the of 
fire. And in the seme way backache Be Redieren ch 5 FOR YOUR SAFETY. 
di lis, irregular action of the heart, puffy swell- 


ings of the flesh, and weakness warn the sufferer of | Tyg communication cord, which every train travel- 
the ee d . of kidney disease. You would not eg twenty miles or more without 2 stop is bound 
neglect s spark for one moment, and it is every bit | to re, M A asg travellers —- protection againat 
: a attac fellow passengers. tugging the cord. 
pao that Mideey eceeiilat - vel Booc'gry for communication is at ri established with the uard 
S Cheat batl eth Seeger ae | see te nln come an, aol hp 
same way as the imore fire became beyond the} When anything is wrong in the body, Nature 
earnest and praiseworthy efforts of the firemen. always sends a sarning, na those who "sea this 
warning. in time are ably res against dangerous 

disease. A pain in the back, dizzy spells, urinary dis- 
orders, impure blood, headaches, irregular heart—all 


turned into a —— 
Fire brigades came all parts, but their battle 
against the devouring element was a vain and hope- 


A Glasgow firemen, Mr. William Hunter, of the 
Fire Station, 27 Scho Street, says: “I don’t know 
what I should have done without your Dean's back- ; . 
ache kidney pills. ra year ago I used t! for “s 
distressing kidney troubles, and they cured me. Since | these are Nature’s “ tugs at the cord ’’—warnings 

> kid t filtering the urinous waste 

has proved a lasting one. I used to suffer a lot from seal a If: oo in = once with Doan’s 

pains in my back, brought on by a cold which affected | backache kidney pills you will be safe from the fatal 
my kidneys. My doctor told me I had a Bright’s di , dropsy, diabetes, and rheumatism. 
nt, but I got no relief until I began using n’s muine Doan’s backache kidney pills can 

kidney pills. I can recommend this‘ medi-| be h of all chemists and stores, or direct 


cine, and shall do so at every opportunity.” from the proprietors, Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, London, price two shillings and 

A GENEROUS OFFER ninepence per box (six boxes for thirteen shillings and 

e ninepence). .This medicine has been tried and proved 

eae in many thousands of cases during the past seventy- 


Reapers are 
great kidney 


O a 


Daddes einen b of ering Se = years, and the genuine Doan’s can be relied. 


TRIUMPH WOOLF. BROS. 
Qi. suits. 


to be given away 
in Prizes by Peek, 
Frean & Co. Ltd. 
for the best sugges- 
tion for advertising 
four of their lead- 
ing biscuits. First 
prize, £150 (£100 to Author, £25 to Dealer, 
£25 to Dealer’s Assistants). Second Prize, 
£30 (£20, £5, £5, respectively as above). 
Third Prize, £20, (£10, £5, £5, respectively 
as above). Fifty other Prizes of £1 each. 


EVERYONE CAN COMPETE == 


HOW TO PROCEED.—Ask Dealers for names of Peek, , 
Frean and Co.’s four most popular Biscuits; buy some; Why You Should Get One 
then write, design, or devise short, smart, pithy ES cgetood garry 
advertisement for each. To get wearing qualities. 


Suggestions must deal with the four kinds, must Don’t spoil How You Get Them 
your face with) ~~~ 


Send Post-card 


What They Are Like 


The Smartest West End Suit 
Finish 


C.X.), London, $.E., not later than gist October, 1904. bad soap. Use| 
ea for Free Pattern 
All suggestions become the property of Tried approved; re- only Williams’ ay 


PEEK, FREAN & Co. Ltd., ee an 


whose awards will be final. 


Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tublets 
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E\WFEL XOWER 

manufacture of Eiffel é 

neithermakenor Gat, 
BREAKFAST Jf a» ESE 

A4j4. BOTTLE makes 2 GALLONS of HOME-MADI iM 

LEMONADE 
baking. Light, crisp, unsweetened, 


oA The finest Messina 
. y oe 18 Lemons are used inthe 
HUN T L l y ) ‘ | a y 
j2, AL ME ho % | buy another 
beverage that 
: : well, Made from fruit 
BI SC U | S and sugar only. ; 
Daintiness Itself. | nin = tates Grote, Empl, Sores ot 
The latest product in scientific | 
nutritious and digestive. Welcome 
as a substitute® for toast at 


OTtnhies 


i 
i 


of 


FF 
Ey 


TO CURE oe, IVERTSENENTS 


rasa dcr ig| All communications should should be. addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 17 Henrietta 
eee eet Ricerite 
o tars 7S8| economical food be- 


cause it is a complete 
food. At most it 


SSS | reget peonreccn ope pe| Only requires a little 
Pewee nae SE ee cold milk, 
a Se Se SES Some “cheap” foods 
: F pe, Soar? Sed Bechatoes | SEO f === are quite expensive be- 
hitherto declte home. Tt dost work eee Se ee Set EERE cause they take $0 


eo silently and surcly that, while the] * raat con Phote- 
rags ine [ner athe pewenlar mast vet, much to make them 
his Ne mae Broken a 
Seen “complete.” 


TREATMENTS are given toll, ant oe d th the 
Erentren = ‘ : SS geecipuire An ere’s 
Chemical Company, Century 
Hoan, Regent Street, Londen, W., ae | nea eeee =| economy in gas and 
” St wil pay ou to wre toe. Den' tar SS oe SF fire. ‘* FORCE” re- 
weglect 60. Weare abe 


Seo p er or quires no cooking. 


a Key. eee 
eae er aunties ea| A meal ina moment.” 


erent vest. : 
‘a. . We 

With the Face etal Poohet wit = of Ee oe Rome mak genet cortapes th, 5, ce Nypenee sin Z: T4 

be sent books. and testimonials Seven oaier Fenelon. Selene Lateran Lantana A ; 

from hundreds who have been | Qeremen toured humectf w So =| Sean lous” 

cured and everything needed to | Waterco Bond, London 06. Lad e alls Se ee 
eave those near and dear to you. 4 0 Worget Rome. .--Tinting prints, postearde, forge. lustrous stencas acrrines, Fe Katno” hat, Sit | plifeeas” —— Leg ity 


Don’t neglect to write to-day. ‘ope, art Co.,€ Gt. James Sires Lantos: W af ore | SR, DAVIE Earegrotee neg pepstice, “The'C, M. Moore, Oo. Liscurd, ct 


Mas. Grorcz Fetter says :—“J}, 
am only too thankful my husband now | ‘Tteman,” 
never wishes for intoxicating liquor, I ait? 
gave him ae in hie tea and coffee, rts 
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to flavour custards 
Use a Few Peach Leaves in summer; these 


will be found to give a delicate almond flavour. 

When Making Irish Stew {7 vine, beet 
mutton, and you will have a most delicious dish. (Reply 
to THos. Soak.) 


IsoneEx will be glad 


ee " * try this 
on & ‘ i To Clean Fruit Jars and Bottles, soa. 
ar DEN = ot ee Half-fill the jars with hot soap suds, pot in a handful of 

i king, and rinse 


( is household matters 80 a tacks, cover, give vigorous s 
7 


pretty penei-ease will | | When Broad Beans ‘oui Served wit 


" | _ given to the Aa . 
: sth on thi Br skins on, as these have a delicious aromatic flavour, 
brary | ae Mor ° is page. Hnvelopes should be | pat they must be removed after cooking if the beans are 


° to be succeasful should be 
Mayonnaise Sauce made in the larder or in a 


9 ° tak 3 

Before Turning Out a Pudding gto’ very cold room. This sauce may be warmed to serve 
and let it stand a few minutes so that the steam can | with fish, but it must not be allowed to approach boiling 

eacape. st om Hales siveatsge of Shis Bis will | point. It should be constantly stirred. 
en ae trouble you speak of. ( to When Boiling Meat and Bones for 

wa water, come 
To Rewove the Smell of Cooking. | Soup tie’ boil; tnos dimmer tote ome slowly to 
Into a of omer water in a basin pat a few ET nee water 
oil of la: . the windows of the | and quickly bring to the boil, simmer gently. 

room sad cnevy the basin xc eeveraltimes. Ina few St Aci Dissolve four ounces of citric 
disappeared. rawberry Cid. acid in half a gallon of water, 
(Reply to N. &. G.) ee Let 


When Beating Butter to a Cream _ tor teenty-feur heere, and drain. To every pint 
this 


ecald the basin wipe juice add one pound of . Boil; 

oo eae ovat cme eand baat Tb theme obi nga | cares days, and bottle. Add two = 
the sugar by 3. The warm — het to a glass of soda water, and it is ready to serve. 
the butter 


the least, and the process is far quicker To Test the Hest of Lard yu tes dima 


‘ is and very nice. Wash bread, and if it browns while you count sixty the fat 
Rice Jelly ep ps hot h for faw materials. If it browns 
: otal s cupful of ri and soak it for two count forty it ie right for food p Trem emobed 
more water.~ Boil: three-quarters meat OF A such aa. 20 fat, 
seealiy strain inegh wade sweeten bel Her bie should be carefully strained before i ie put away 
to taste. When cold serve with custard or cream. lor fatare use. (Reply to CLarenoss.) 
red 


Stewed Green Peas, Pct ®quartof shelled! American Cherry Pie. Ga,common red 


prectieg scatter over four of 
after washing them. Let them stew gently for an oar, d ightly with flour. Cover with the apper crust, 


eerve that the juice may not escape from the fruit. 
same day as baked or the crust will be sodden. 


ta hl and pred iy wih Senin ae | Car aod ta oa 

mix ounces i 

milk, and a small lump of butter, and t iota pry Suir well and pour i quickly into 

fish, Season with salt and , and add apg hed souffiée mould and let it coat the mould all over. 
a 


eer liances. In ae toast to cerve. wanda a 
ladies’ paper, Hous as seaweed 
Notes, is given thie ok a very To Preserve Seaweed. fresh water, then take 
interesting and well ill a large dish, cut some paper the size required, place it in 
on Pigeon and How to House the plate with fresh water, and spread out the seaweed 
Them, besidesother useful information, with a camel's brash in o natural way. Then gentl 
euch as: Simple lessons on Physical vatee She paper with the seaweed out of the weir ana 
how to walk, how lace it in a slanting position for a few minutes so that 


superfluous water may drain away. Now press the 
specimen, by taking three pieces of paste-board. On the 
first piece lay two sheets of blotting paper, and on that 
place the seaweed, then spread a piece of old linen over, 
Mothers” concerning the importance and another Jayer of blotting pepe) over this have a 
of regalerlly ith segena Pe ood and second piece of cardboard. The b fe paper andre 
sleep for children ; interesting y= shoul be taken out each day, dried, an eleest 

for a When the specimens are quite 


Letters, directions : 

in a knitted suit, etc. With it ven, ary gam them into a book, or 

away @ pattern of a a Skirt. Homm Nores | set Letween pieces of thin paper : 

costs ‘week because it is the Summer Double | for lamp shades, etc. (Reply to » , 


Da.stToy ) 


IS WOMAN'S LIFE HARDER THAN 
MAN'S? | 


The Answer to this Depends very much upon the 
Station of Life in which the Individual is placed. 


OF unmarried men or women earning their own living 
away from their homes we need take no count when 


-discussing this question, for the lives of a shopgirl or 


shopman, a typine or office-boy, an actor or 

contain the same hardships and the same pleasures. 
The question is rather, Is a woman's domestic life 

harder than a man’s work for his livelihood P 

To begin with the girl living at home with her family, 

If she has a mother, it is probable that in all classes 


pape oes 


y, does not have a 
responsibilities, these all 
as to let the daughter enjoy her youth. 


the of it one wa: 
dependent on her busband ; 
means she 


ability, whereas he is equally 
to oe i f the trary 
an oO! nm 
wish that ey aie may be well served. 
besides the actual work he performs the 
husband is sub; to the strain of being always on 


Man’s work is but till eet of sun, 
But woman’s work is never done. 
When a man comes home, he comes to aban, rest, 
society, and affection ; he can put all business 
cares out of his mind till the morrow; he can play with 


his children and talk to his wife and enjoy home 
with all the zest that he is only in it for a few 
hours out of twenty-four. 


pathises with all her husband's 
quxistion; an a tcther obo base thousand cares and 


isan unselfish wom 
usband. To be sure, it is all a labour 


from her 
of well elias Setter ccanate tox eevee 
putting her and physical strength to a severe 


The foregoing remarks apply in a eral sense to 
eS ees parheniasigy to foak lagenk clase 
of all, the middle class wife, the woman whose busband 
can afford her one or more servants to relieve her of 
some of the actual drudgery. 

Of the woman who is herself a servant, that is, the 
workman's wife, there is no question but that she hasa 


house to mix with his fellow-creatures; he can have 
rational conversation with his equals a working 
hours, and he can spend time if he likes in hi 
“pub,” where he can air his views on the war or any 
topic, or he can even sometimes afford a visit to a 
music-hall. 
But for his wife, what amusement or relaration is 
{ble with a house to keep clean, several children to 
Red, dress, and dispatch to school, and smaller children 
to attend to? 
Besides, most important duty of all, a supper to get 
for her man when he comes in weary and hungry. 
It is rarely indeed that she gets more than an hour in 
the day in which she can allow hereelf the luzury of a 
ip with a neighbour. The man has hie definite 
ee of work and liberty, but she is always hard at 
work in the narrow confines of her few rooms, and it is 
nothing less than a soul-wearing drudgery. 


Now Ready, Part XI. of 


Pearson’s Home Management. 


Complete in Twelve Fortnightly Parts, price Sevenpence Each. 
The whole will form an Invaluable Book of Reference to all Housewives. 
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ive this week the name of 
the winner of the £5 a Week for Life. The names 
of the recipients of the Consolation Gifts will ap- 
pear next week. Every competitor in this contest 
will, I am sure, heartily congratulate Mr. 
Durham on his success. 


A very useful article will be found this week on 
page 962. It is called “ Fortunes in Fowls,” and 
gives very helpful hints and advice as to the best 
way to proceed to make poultry farming, duck 
farming, and rabbit Eererag profitable. would 
recommend all my readers who are fond of country 
life to peruse it carefully. 


“ Dors London contain more foreigners than 
Berlin?’ asks J. 8S. T. f course not. 
London has only about 140,000 of the creatures, 
while Berlin has a good two millions—mostly 
Germans. 

“Tmenz are too many clerks in Britain,” writes 
Urmity. “If they went to the U.S.A., could the 
change their profession into a useful one?’’ 
——————They could be as useful as liked 
over there, withou: chauginz their profession. A 
clerk in America is not merely a person wh» sits 
on an office stool, a man of pens, ink, and books. 
A clerk is a sort of srery thing, and the expression 
denotes the employée all trades. You get a 

r’s clerk, a dry goods’ clerk, a railway dept 
erk, a drug store clerk, where we should politely 
call those people “assistants.” I am not alto- 
her sure that the independent citizen who 
lacks one’s boots is not a blacking clerk. Any- 
how, when a man goes to America looking for a 
post of clerk, he has the whole sphere of trade open 
to him, and need not confine himself to the dull, if 
cleanly pursuit of quill-driving. 

Travettern.—In deciding whether or not to add to 
your visiting card such letters as “ F.R.G.S.,” or 
those of similar distinction, you must consider the 
mee te yaiek ra are a the habit of Eating your 
card. For purely socia srperte, such as paying 
afternoon ana, y man Lae d omit such letters. 
The Prime Minister, even, is merely “Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ’’ on his card, not the “ Right Honourable 
Arthur James Balfour, M.P.,’’ and the rest of it. 
However, if you use your card principally in a pro- 
fesional capacity, or in paying calls of a non-social 
character, you would use the letters, as it is only 
fair to yourself and the person you are visiting, 
that your credentials should be known. Many 
men have two, or more sets of cards, those for 
purely social, and professional, and also, for remi- 
professional use. 


RESULT OF THE “NOESE” COMPETITION. 


A punxuirs has been sent to each of the following : 
E. Dudley, 64 Paternoster Row, E.C.; Miss E. 


I am glad to be able to 


, Elm- 
dale, Taunton; Miss L. Slade, Ormesby age, —- 
+ nar gag liga D. Holland, 18 Street, . 
Yorks. ; M BE. eCallum, 144 Tritonville ymount 


house, Stratton St. M 7 ond, 60 
Crescent Road, Rev. 8. 8. Holmes, The Rectory, 
croomapert, Co Down; F. 7 » Golden- 
hill, m-Trent; 8. E. House, 
Ulverston, Lancs.; J. Hardie, 12 Crockett’s Bidgs., Brechin; 
©. Redfarn, 4 Holland Street, . bridge ; 
W. Buske, 7 Clare j, 2. Regent, 13 Dereses 
Sunderland; W. berts, Pleasant View, Tir-y-dail, 
Glasena, Vena. Suitsoriand | GL. arg, 87 Biythewood 
‘a :@. 
— Mrs. , 43 East Street, Horsham; 
A. ©. 38 Glover . h; Mises M. A. 
Terrace, Greystones, Co. Wicklow; J 


3 Jas. ° 
Terrace, Larbert; M. B: 14 Belitha Villas, Barns- 

Cary N.; Mise A. White, 68 Ryland Rosd, Birmingham. 
RESULT OF THE TRANSPOSING WORDS COMPETITON. 
competitors succeeded in transposing all the words 


in twent: waves, sod Ds pee 0 
J. Cope, 43 Bridget Street, RB ‘war Tom 
are: Jd. . » 

Bawaon, 15 Searles Road, 8.E.; John E. Evans, 119 Victoria 
Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 7 

- Twenty-one competitors tied for second place, 


and to the gentlemen oxidised a La sa 
Fowler's Road, eee Mre. R. Brown, 33, Bay View Ter- 


Pensance; E. Col: Clarence Wimbledon; J. 
Hayes, jun., 32 Hewlctt Road, Bow, E.; P. M. Kean, 3 Merrion 
: j A. 8. Boyse, 19 East Hill, Dartford, Kent; ¥. B. 
Ashford, 17 Cromwell Road, Plymouth; A. Smith, 17 Marl- 
borough Avenue, Southern Hill, Reading: Jas Mellelieu, 18 
Park cerington, Lancs: A. E. Peckham, Limehurst, 


Royston, Herts; Mre. Grigzon, 
ge, Duloe, R.8.0., Cornwall; Mrs. E. Rudland, 
ath Cottage, East Crayford, Kent; Rev. A. Jones, 15 Ann 


————————— 


Sorry for the delay, J. F. W. (Catford), but the 
report on your post-card has not yet come from the 
Joke Expert. Directly it arrives, we shall know 
whether or not you intended to be humorous, and 
shall hasten to place your thoughts (when dis- 
covered) before readers. : 

Crvzs is puzzled to know why so many countries 
have names ending in “a,” or “ia,” such as 
Canada, China, America, Australia, Manchuria, 
Russia, and so on. In the formation of 
the English language, we adhered largely to the 
Latin affix of “a” in naming countries, while 
the French and Germans, and almost cvery foreign 
nation, corrupted those names to suit their own 
tongues. In France, for instance, Manchuria is 
Mandjoure,” and “ie” is almost universal where 
we use “ia.’? Germany, for her part, rarely uses 
“a” or “ia’’ at all but adds the affix “land,” or 
“reich,” signifying “country.’? Russia is “Russ- 
land,” Austria is “Oesterreich.”? The complete 
Roman conquest of Britain, and the foundation of 
Latin culture here accounts for the classical sound 


of our names of foregn places, as inst the 
rather harsh German and lazy French names. 
words the 


In the =e language there are man 
letters of which, when rearranged, will form other 
words. For example, ulster, which makes rustle 
and lustre, and general, which makes enlarge. A 
penknife will be given to each of the twenty-five 
persons who sends in the longest list of such words 
consisting of not fewer than seven letters. 
alternative should in each case be given, while at 
the foot of each list the total number of original 
words only must be poy written. All attempts 
should, where possible, be written on post-cards— 

spp ones preferred—addressed to Tue 

neposina Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and sent s@ as to arrive not 
later than by first post on Thursday, June 30th. 
Where attempts are sent under cover it is hoped 
that competitors will take the opportunity of in- 
closing a few stamps for the Faesn Are Fonp. 

Insrinep awoke the other morning. This is not put 
forward as a strange occurrence, but because 
Insrrrep awoke with an idea. It was that of an 
attractive name for the promenade at a fashionable 
watering-place. Insrrzep being anxious to turn his 
idea into cash, asks me as to the course he should 
follow. He has already advertised.— 
You had better devote your attention to local 
geograph , and see how far you can meet actual 
needs. Write to the Town Councils of such water- 
ing-places as are anxious to attract attention to 
themselves, and ask them, if they would pay you 
for your idea, in the event of its proving accept- 
able. There are a Le many such watering-places 
springing up round our coast, especially in Kent 


and x. You will have to put ¢ trust in 
your Town Councils, as you would have to reveal 
your secret to them before taking payment. How- 


ever, if the Town Council in question should really 
want a name for their new promenade, probably 
they would act in perfect good faith, always pro- 
vided your name is really a good one. The inven- 
tion of the names of London’s new streets, Kin 
way and Aldwych, was received with such joy 
the London County Council, that street-naming is 
a field clever people might well enter. 

Suite Mason writes to me from a private school 
about an awkward fix he is in. He is learning 
German as an “extra,’’? and knows a little about 
the language. None of the other boys, however, 
know anything about it. Curiously enough, 
neither does the master. This worthy is steadil 
teaching his class wrongly, and Smita Mason if 
the only one who knows it. The point is, i 
Smits to report the matter to the principal? He 
has not so far had the “cheek ” to tell the master 
himself, and has said nothin 
————Never “sneak,’”? Smitz 
of a master. It was, of course, ve! 
to pretend to know German when did not, and 
to his pupils incorrectly, and if your head- 
master knew it, he would certainly be very severe. 
As o generous boy, you would not wish to get a 
fellow into trouble, so I recommend you one day 
to just get that master aside, and put him ri 
on & few things in German. If he is fairly intelli- 
gent, you should soon pull him through the opening 
courses. Keep him hard at it—especially on exer- 
cises—and examine him well every day, and, no 
doubt, your master will turn out to be quite a 
creditable pupil. It certainly is about the queerest 
position I ever heard of in a school. 

In every copy of P.1W. this week should be found a 
Frese Ain Funp collecting form, and I hope that 
all my readers will do what they can to get these 
forms Aine If you cannot get ~ fHlends to 

ve pounds, you can, perhaps, them to give 
Salitees, or, if not iliinga, a Whatever 
sum you are able to collect send along to the 
Hon. Secretary of the Fazsn Am Funp will be 
spent in providing a day’s outing for as many 
youngsters as possible. moe pays all ex- 
penses for one child, including the cost of two 
substantial meals. The for this year 
started on Juné 20th, and will continue through- 


» even 
wrong of him 


out the summer. 


to the other boys. | 


Tuazs more Fassn Arm Funp “Special Days” 
to be recorded for this week. oo a7th wee 
known as “The South African Day.” On June 28th 
five hundred and twenty little ones—260 from 
260 from Glasgow—will celcbrate 
of Shanghai Day,’ 


nts—or more, can have the d i 
money is spent ‘specially named sa’ desived men the 


Amount previously acknowledged, £1,586 3s, 1d 
L._C., 3s.; Lieut. Maraten, Chanee ; 

Sheffielder, 5s.; J. C. Ma £1 10s.; Norman and 

Douglas, 2s. ; ++ 9d. ; ‘ 

K. A. Me so Be ot BB 

Doris, 8s. ; 

2e. éd.; B. E. 


and 
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te’ 
. Wilson, £1 16s. 8d. ; H.M.8, 
per L. Clark, 2 te. Pe ri Bowser 3s. 
ord, £2; Minnie Cary, 10s.; Sydney Read, £1. 
Grand (P.W.) total, £1,648 12s. 1d. 


All amounts should Be sent to the Hon. Seerctary, Fausn 
Am Fonp, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Strect, Lond 
W.C., from whom collecting forme can be obtained. sia 


£2,000 Imsuranee, 


@vason and excursion tickets, 
way sorting va 


servants i ruil yho, 

such actident, had in Ws or Ter pomesslon the Insurance 

usual san Periiten ie ink or aaah AY Kg serine Te 
: Ta paper may bo bit ch bin oe bar place df abode, se 


2a 


$5 
i 


i 
8 


VIDED ALSO, 
OvIBED AC = oaonlt sop ee paid to the legal 
such accident withi mont and 
ident be given wi oo its occurrence 


on 
The above conditions essence of the contract, 
france ad 3 


satires Shee erat 
respect of the same risk. 

Sigaatare joneres eeseee ree 
_Areliile 08 Laleee Pia yt Bee 
Pye by Bones, Cot, Sam's Punting. 8.6, ond Potubet eG. angage 


Note.—A penknife will be awarded to each person whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used, 


0 8 A TE ' PEARSON'S WEEKLY. | : iit 


ond what became 
of the’ Gold. Itlus- 
. trated with facsimiles of 


_ OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 


and actual photographs showing 
the subsequent search for the 
treasure. 


The attempted wien or 
1 £450,000 we" 
Gold Ingots. “ A THREE TONS 

Pe OF GOLD! | 


by Secret “Agents es Py 
of the Transvasl =f 
Government. fo. 


74s wi EEKLY? 


“tt fe. the. “Blaseat Seilay ’ ‘Home Paper ever: “Published. | ‘ 


aa : agg ‘is now. on Sate. 


“NEW iN: ze. -NEW IN APPEARANCE. ANEW x ARRANGEMENT. ° “NEW IN 


“THE CLATTER OF THE CLOGS, "I 

eee BE HOSA toteey: oC Laughter and of Teares so) i055. | 

wrertul 2 i ew romance pad Hie in a tactory town, which has been siecinlly written for SMITH'S WEEKLY. 
ane 0 Bd ene In PRIZES AN bry EASY COMPETITION, 


And It is Now 


Remember. the | 
on Sale .. 


Title is . is 


CELT EA ee + Oe 


ee te eet ON te oe Weer expr 
MEA PARSE eR IE ~__ JUNE 30,190 


en 


that sock: to he setae ‘leat 


off the menu card because it is more expensive to purcli.. 
than oatmeal, and they therefore undertake to Pet the guest «1! 
with: the oatmeal at breakfast. 
os 5 But if the guest insists on “haying. Grape-Nuts aud 
good rich cream served, it w ill be forthcoming. For almo. 
"without. exception it is kept in the kitchen of every hotel au: 
restaurant ‘ready for particular guests. ; 
When it comes to your table, see that: tlie food is di 
“tisp, and brittle. If not, send it back to é-dried out in the 
oven. It has a delicious, delicate; sweet. taste when crisp, but 
loses some of its flavour when exposed to a: damp air, where it 
absorbs moisture. This does not detract from the wonderiul 
niitritive . qualities of ss daurpiieets bat does rob it of part 
é of the. delicious flavour. 


You can have a choi 2 oaks ‘ais bi ideleting. 


sees 


nots, Cased 


x | 
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hfally and truly 


| The Gramophone’ 


\Ganette’’ says:— 


R sferencereneh tee par Derfection. . --._ “The Gramaphene dees not flatter. Bu: 

i RSs Seoce: heen arenes: 

Es A ; , : Zoe fre ne: 
e ¥ ea - Mf 

* >. oan i 

€ : a. % 


Sens wa » post-enpd—te ‘nigie will iahibeeyou--pal y eesereed eaien in our Gramo- 
phones, Gramcphone Records, and genuine Gramophone 7 eat A. (No other Needles 


Eee 


|THE GRAMOPHONE 
City - 


And at Berlin, Bie. a Vienna, St. 


